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THE JEFFERSON PLUM. 

Jeffebson. Magazine of Harticulturey vol. xi. p. S8. 

Few varieties of plums, — certainly none of our American seed- 
lings, — ^have had a higher reputation than the Jefferson. It has been 
pronounced nearly or quite equal to the Green Gage, — ^that almost 
unsurpassable standard of excellence, — ^by some of our pomologists, and 
in consequence of such an eulogium in its favor, it has been extensively 
sought after, and introduced into many of the finest collections of 
this fruit, with the expectation that it would supplant that old and 
deservedly popular and esteemed plum. But as the trees have come 
into bearing this expectation has not been reaUzed. The Jefferson 
proves, indeed, to be a most excellent variety, superior to many others 
of the same season, but it cannot be ranked with the Green Gage. It 
possesses, however, great beauty, and, in this respect perhaps, it equals, 
if it does not surpass, any other variety ; it has the same deUcate yellow 
skin as the Washington, but this is blotched and marbled, in the most 
beautiful blending of tints, with crimson, lake and rich purple. It has 
also the excellent characteristic of hanging long upon the tree without 
rotting. Summing up all its quaUties, — size, beauty and fine flavor, — 
it must claim a prominent place among our plums, answering as a very 
good substitute for the Green Gage when that variety is gone, though 
falling a little short of it in excellence. 

The Jefferson was raised by the late Judge Buel, of Albany, and the 
original tree was, a few years since, growing upon the grounds occupied 
by him. The date of its origin we have not seen stated, but we pre- 
sume it must have been twenty-five or thirty years ago. In looking 
over a Hst of fruit trees, presented to the Massachusetts Horticultund 
Society by Judge Buel, in 1829, we find one tree mentioned simply as 
'' my plum ;" and as we are not aware of his ever having raised any 
other variety of merit, we presume that it was the Jefferson. In 1841, 
trees were presented to the London Horticultural Society, in whose 
garden it fruited in 1845. It is now very generally disseminated 
throughout the country. 

The Jefferson is not a very rapid growing tree, having much of the 
habit of the Green Gage ; it does not come into bearing so soon as 
some other varieties, but, when full grown, it produces abundant crops. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, upright, branching low, with diverging 

shoots, forming an irregular, rather compact head ; annual shoots of 

moderate growth. 

[1] 



JEFFERSON PLUM. 

Wood. — ^Purplish brown, partially covered with a grayish epidermis, 
nearly smooth or but slightly downy, and short-jointed ; buds, medium 
size, sharply pointed, with prominent shoulders. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, narrow, ovate, deep greeny smooth above, 
and finely and sharply serrated ; petioles, medium length, about half an 
inch long, rather slender. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size, stamens and style about equal length. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about two inches long, and one and three quarters 
of an inch broad : Form, roundish oval, narrowing most on one side, 
near the stem ; suture, distinct, running half round, one side larger 
than the other : Skin, fair, smooth, deep yellow, clouded, marbled and 
dotted with bright crimson and purplish red on the sunny side, and 
covered with a thin whitish bloom : Stem, medium length, little more 
than half an inch long, moderately stout, and inserted in a small circu- 
lar rim, set nearly even with the surface : Flesh, yellowish, thick, and 
melting, sHghtly adhering to the stone : Juice, abundant, rich, sweet 
and delicious : Stone, medium size, ovate, sharply poiuted, and nearly 
smooth. 

Ripe from the middle to the last of September. 
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THE BEUHEE LAFGELIER PEAR. 




THE BELTRREX LANGELIER PEAR. 

Beubre^ Langelxer. Magazine of Horttctdture^ vol. xii. p. 836. 

Notwithstanding the great number of new 
pears which have been brought to notice the last 
twenty years, there is still only a limited number 
of late winter varieties of really first rate excel- 
lence. The Winter Nelis, Glout Morceau, Beurre 
d'Aremberg, Passe Oolmar and Easter Beurr6, 
among foreign kinds, and the Lawrence and Lewis, 
among our American seedlings, comprise almost 
the entire Ust. It is gratifying, therefore, to every 
pomologist, to record the accession of such a supe- 
rior fruit as the Beurr6 Langelier, which must be 
classed among the best, if not the finest, of its season. It has all the 
characteristics of a fine pear. Of large size, handsome form, beautiful 
appearance, delicious flavor, ripening freely and keeping well, it at once 
claims the highest rank ; and if we add to these quaUties a vigorous 
and healthy growing tree, of unexceptionable habit and large glossy 
foliage, a correct idea may be obtained of its excellence. 

The Beurre Langeher was first introduced to the notice of cultiva- 
tors by M. Langelier, of Jersey, who, we presume, raised it from seeds, 
though it may have been produced by some of the French or Belgian 
pomologists, and placed in his hands for sale. M. Langelier, in a cir- 
cular issued in 1844, when he first offered the trees for sale, " begs 
leave to draw the attention of pear growers to his new pear, of first 
rate merit; perfectly melting, ripe in January, of fine Beurre shape, 
larger than Napoleon, bears well as a standard, trees very vigorous, and 
one of the best in cultivation." To say it has proved all this is doing 
no more than justice to M. Langelier. 

The BeuFr6 Langelier grows freely both upon the pear and quince 
stock ; it does not come into bearing very early, and it has not yet 
fruited sufficiently to test its qualities for productiveness. But, so far 
as we can form an opinion, after fruiting it on young trees for three 
years, and those unfavorable ones to the pear, it promises to be an 
abundant bearer. 

Tree. — Very vigorous, upright, with slightly' 'diverging branches, 
making a regular and symmetrical head; annual shoots of moderate 
length, straight and strong. 

Wood. — ^Dark glossy brown, distinctly dotted with large, round, gray- 
ish specks, stout and rather short-jointed ; old wood, dull brown, with 
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BEURRE' LJINOELIER PEJiR. 

conspicuous horizontal specks; buds, medium size, roundish ovate, 
erect, with moderately large shoulders: Flower-buds, good size, obo- 
vate, and slightly woolly. 

Leaves. — Medium size, roundish ovate, smooth, thick, dark glossy 
green, largest about the middle, narrowing to each end, little wavy and re- 
curved on the midrib, very indistinctly and obtusely serrated, with promi- 
nent nerves ; petioles, long, nearly two inches, and moderately stout. 

Flowers. — Small ; petals, roundish, cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three and a half inches long, and three inches 
in diameter : Form, obtuse pyramidal, somewhat Bon Chretien shaped, 
slightly contracted about the middle, and ending obtusely at the stem : 
Skin, fair, smooth, clear light green, becoming pale lemon yellow when 
mature, with a broad tinge of pale blush on the sunny side, and dotted 
with numerous small russet specks : Stem, medium length, about one 
inch long, rather slender, and obliquely inserted in a small, shallow, 
contracted cavity : Eye, small, closed, and rather abruptly sunk in a 
small furrowed basin ; segments of the calyx short : Flesh, yellowish 
white, fine, buttery, melting and very juicy : Flavor, rich, vinous and 
delicious, with a fine aroma : Core, medium size : Seeds, medium size. 




Ripe from December to February. 
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THE HULL PEAR. 

Hull. Magazine of Hortiadlttre, vol. xi. p. 435. 

The Hnll pear is one of the best of our 
American seedlings. It is not so prepossessing 
in appearance as many others of the same sea- 
son, — having a dull greenish skin, more or less 
traced and dotted with russet, — bat in its melt- 
ing flesh and fine flavor, it is excelled but by 
few of the autumn pears. It has, in addition, 
all the desirable qualities which characterize onr 
native fruits, viz., a hardy and vigorous growing 
tree, and an abundant bearer. 
The Hull is believed to have originated in the town of Swanzey, 
Mass. From a letter now before us, from Mr. D. Wilbur, Jr., of Som- 
erset, who introduced the Hull to the notice of cultivators, and who 
sent us scions from the original tree in 1844, accompanied with his 
letter, we learn that the parent tree was then growing in Swanzey, and 
appeared about forty years old. It had not attracted mnch attention 
or been generally known only a few years. The tree originally grew 
in an old orchard, but some years previously had been removed to 
where it then stood. There were no other kinds in the vicinity, and 
from what pear it may have sprang no correct idea can be formed. 
Mr. Wilbur states that " it is a prodigious bearer." It is so unlike 
most other varieties in its growth, wood, &c., that we have supposed it 
must be a seedling from some wilding tree, and that this was the first 
remove towards an ameUorated state, as practised by Van Mons in the 
production of his seedhngs. 

The trees grow rapidly, making long, rambling and rather slender 
annual shoots, with but few lateral branches. It comes into bearing 
moderately early. It does not succeed well upon the quince. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, of a somewhat straggling habit, making long an- 
nual shoots, with bnt few lateral branches, and forming a loose irregular 
head. 

Wood. — Clear yellowish brown, dotted with small grayish specks, 
moderately stout, and rather short-jointed; old wood, dull yellowish 
brown; annual shoots, long, curved; buds, medium size, slightly diverg- 
ing : Flower-buds, medium size, pointed. 

Leaves. — -Medium size, obovate, broadest near the base, tapering to 
the point, which is shortly acuminate, light glossy green, wavy, rolling 



HULL PEAR. 

slightly underneath on the sides, thickly nerved, and very indistinctly 
serrated ; petioles, very long, ahout two inches, and rather slender. 

Flowebs. — ^Medium size ; petals cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about three inches long, and two and three 
quarters in diameter : Form, obovate, tapering to the stem, where it 
ends obtusely : Skin, sUghtly rough, pale yellowish green, tinged with 
dull red on the sunny side, blotched with russet at the base of the 
stem I somewhat traced with russet over the surface, and regularly cov- 
ered with brownish red specks: Stem, long, about one and a half 
inches, smooth, rather slender, dark brown, and inserted without any 
depression on an obtuse point : Eye, medium size, open, and sunk in 
an uneven shallow basin ; segments of the calyx, round, short : Flesh, 
yeUowish white, coarse, melting, buttery and juicy, sUghtly gritty at the 
core: Flavor, rich and sugary, with a spicy, delicious aroma: Core, 
large : Seeds, medium size, mostly abortive, long and pointed, dark 
brown. 




RiFB in September, and keeps two or three weeks. 
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THE FAMEUSE APPLE. 

Fameuse. Forsyth' f Fruit Trees, Sd Edition. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that such an old apple 
as the Fameuse, £amiliar to European writers on 
fruits, should not have been more generally known 
among our American pomologists. Neither Oox n<Mr 
Thatcher, two of the earUest writers, mention it; 
and Mr. Kenrick, in his OrchardUt^ appears to have 
been the iirst to call the attention of cultivators to 
it. His description and account of the Fameuse 
brought it into notice, and latterly it has become 
much better known and more highly appreciated, so 
that at the present time a collection cannot be con- 
sidered complete without it. 

That a variety of so much merit should not have been more gen- 
erally disseminated is somewhat surprising, for, as an autumn apple, 
both on the score of beauty and excellence, it has few superiors. Of 
only medium size, it is still large enough for a dessert fruit, and its 
briUiant purplish crimson skin, which brings its snow-white flesh in 
still greater contrast, renders it one of the most attractive apples. In 
its pecuUarly tender, almost melting flesh, and its slightly musky aroma, 
it greatly resembles some of the fine pears. 

The Fameuse has always been supposed by our pomologists to be an 
American apple ; and one of our auiliors speaks of it as a '^ celebrated 
Canadian fruit." But the early notice of it by Forsyth, as well as its 
history, so far as it has been traced, afford no proof of this. On the 
contrary the evidence is, that it is a foreign apple, and in all probability 
originated in France. It is known to have been planted by the French 
settlers on the eastern shore of Lake Ohamplain, at Ogdensburgh and 
Detroit, one hundred and fifty years ago ; and it is scarcely possible 
that at that time a native variety should have been so well known, as to 
have been disseminated over such a large tract of country. 



FAMEUSE APPLE 

The Fameuse is a most abundant bearer in alternate years. It 
seems to prefer a deep, rich, strong, loamy and rather moist soil ; and it 
is in such situations as this, in the vicinity of Montreal, that it attains 
its greatest excellence. 

Tree. — ^Moderately vigorous, upright, making erect annual shoots, 
and forming a large, round, handsome head* 

Wood. — Deep reddish chestnut, dotted with small, whitish specks, 
rather slender, and short-jointed; buds, small, short and flattened: 
Flower-buds, medium size. 

Leaves. — Medium size, roundish ovate, shortly pointed, tapering 
little towards each end, nearly flat, deep green, doubly, rather deeply, 
and sharply serrated ; petioles, short, about one inch long, stout. 

Flowebs. — ^Medium size ; petals cupped, and tinged with pink. 

Fruit. — Medium size, about three inches broad, and two and a half 
deep : Form, round, occasionally flattened at the base, and largest in 
the middle : Skin, fair, smooth, yellowish green, nearly covered with a 
lively pale red, and streaked with purplish crimson, very dark on the 
sunny side : Stem, short, about half an inch long, rather slender, and 
inserted in a moderately deep and somewhat contracted cavity: Eye, 
small, closed, and HtUe depressed in a slightly furrowed basin ; seg- 
ments of the calyx rather long, twisted : Flesh, snow-white, fine, crisp 
and very tender ; Juice, abundant, slightly subacid, rich and excellent, 
with a delicate musky aroma : Core, medium size, closed : Seeds, me- 
dium size, long and pointed. 




Ripe in October and November, and keeps well. 

[8] 
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THE CRAWFORD'S LATE PEACH. 

Cbawfords Late. 

Crawford's Latr Malacatumr, } j^^ j^ OrdiardUL 
Crawford's Superb Malacatunb, > 

Crawford's Latb Mblocoton, IhdU and DruU TVeet ^ Amaiecu 
Lbicon Rareripe, of sooie American Collections. 

Crawford s Late stands at the head of all our American peaches 
for its size and magnificence of appearance ; and among yellow-fleshed 
varieties it certainly stands equally high for its excellent quaUties. 
Under ordinary cultivation, it is a remarkably large, showy and beautiful 
fruit ; but when raised in its greatest perfection, it measures twelve or 
thii*teen inches in circumference. Mr. Eenrick states that ninety of the 
peaches have filled a basket, holding over three pecks. 

This superb variety was raised by WilUam Crawford, Esq., of Mid- 
dletown. New Jersey, the same gentleman who produced the Early 
Crawford, already figured and described in our first volume. It was 
first brought to the notice of pomologists by Mr. William Kenrick, of 
Newton, who described it in the American Orchardist, under the name 
of Crawford's Late Malacatune. But as all long and unnecessary 
names are objectionable, and not generally used, it has latterly been 
known simply as Crawford's Late, which name we now adopt. Formerly 
peaches were chiefly distinguished as ^^ rareripes" and ^^ malacatunes," 
the former being the white-fleshed and the latter the yellow-fleshed 
ones ; but we beUeve it is now universally conceded, that the addition 
of either of these names to a fruit conveys no decided meaning, and 
is therefore useless. Brevity in the names of aU fruits is a desirable 
and commendable object. 

Crawford's Late much resembles the Early Crawford. It is a Httle 
larger than that variety ; it is also rounder and not compressed on the 
sides. It has the same deep yellow skin, and the brilliant coloring of 
that peach, but the surface is covered with a thicker down. It ripens 
about a month later than the Early Crawford. As a market finit it is 
one of the most profitable in cultivation, coming in, as it does, after 
most of the other large peaches are gone, and it always commands a 
high price. 

Under the name of Lemon Rareripe, the Crawford's Late has been 
considerably disseminated in Massachusetts. 

[9] 



CRAWFORD'S LATE PEACH. 

Leaves. — ^Rather large, nearly smooth, crenated, with globose glands. 

Flowers. — Small, pale red. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three inches broad, and three inches long: 
Form, roundish, slightly oblique at the point, one side little larger than 
the other, with a distinct suture running half round, and a rather small 
cavity at the base : Skin, deep yellow, woolly, broadly suffused with 
bright red on the sunny side, often indistinctly striped and mottled : 
Flesh, rich yellow, very melting, and faintly rayed with red at the 
stone, from which it parts freely : Juice, abundant, rich, brisk, saccha- 
rine and dehcious : Stone, large, thick, very deeply furrowed. 

Bips from the middle to the end of September. 

[10] 



BARTLETT, OR WILLIAMS' BON CHRETIEN PEAR. 

Williams" Bon Chre'ties, Trans. Lon. Hort Soc, vol. ii. pi. ivi. 

B&RTLETT, of ftll Amerieui Colleetioiu. 
WiLU4M, of some French Collectioiw. 

This Idrge and superb pear, now univerBally 

known under the name of Bartlett, in all American 

coUections, is one of the most popular, admired 

and generallj-cultivated varieties, possessing, in an 

eminent degree, a combination of excellences which 

can scarcely be found in any other pear. In size 

it is among the largest, in appearance among the 

most beautiful, and in quality among the best of 

its season ; and, when to merits such as these are 

added a free growing and vigorous tree, an upright 

and handsome habit, an early and abundant bearer; 

in all seasons and all soils a fair and perfect fruit, ripening freely when 

gathered early, and keeping well, it must be admitted that it ranks 

among the very best varieties for general cultivation. 

The Bartlett was first described, as above quoted, under the name 
of Williams' Bon Chretien, its proper and legitimate title, and one 
which it ought to retain. Bat the name of Bartlett has become so 
generally diffused, that it has supplanted the former, and it must 
henceforth be generally known, — at least in this country, — as the Bart- 
lett. It originated in Berkshire, England, about sixty years ago ; but 
grafts of it were subsequently obtained by Mr, Williams, a nurseryman 
near London, who first introduced it to notice. It was first introduced 
to this country in the year 1799, when Mr. James Carter, of Boston, 
purchased a few trees in London, for Mr. Thomas Brewer, of Rox- 
bury, Mass. The estate subsequently passed into the possession of E. 
Bartlett, Esq., afler whom it was named. 

The tree grows freely upon the quince, and produces great crops; it 
is, however, so early and abundant a bearer upon the pear stock, that 
there is but httle necessity for growing it upon the quince. Young 
trees in the nursery rows frequently bear the second year. 

Teee. — ^Vigorous, upright, very regular until it begins to bear, when 
the branches become somewhat pendulous and irregular ; annual shoots, 
strong, stout, curved inwards at the ends. 

Wood. — Clear dark yellow, dotted with small, pale gray specks ; old 
wood, dull brownish yellow; buds, medium size, little pointed, flattened, 
with prominent shoulders : Elower-buds, medium size, obovate, obtuse. 
t"! 



BARTLETT FEAR. 

Leaves. — Medium size, ovate, acuminate, smooth, thick, deep glossjr 
green, slightly curved on the midrib, folded inwards at the edges, and 
finely but obtusely serrated ; petioles, medium length, about one and a 
half inches long, moderately stout, holding the leaf erect. 

Flowers. — Medium size ; petals, roundish, cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about four inches long and three inches in diameter : 
Form, obtuse pyramidal, largest near the middle, rounding off to the 
crown, and narrowing to the base, which is obtuse, with an imeven and 
somewhat knobby or irregular surface: Skin, fair, smooth, clear lemon 
yellow when mature, Ughtly tinged with blush on the sunny side, some- 
times russeted around the stem, and thickly covered with minute russet 
specks : Stem, short, about half an inch long, stout, thick, little swol- 
len at the base, and inserted in a small uneven cavity : Eye, medium 
size, open, and httle sunk in a rather small furrowed basin ; segments 
of the calyx thick, short, projecting : Flesh, yellowish white, fine, melt- 
ing, buttery and juicy : Flavor, sugary and rich, with a high musky 
aroma : Core, medium size : Seeds, medium size, broad, light brown. 




Ripe the middle of September and keeps two or three weeks. 

[12) 
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THE LAWRENCE PEAR. 

TjAwbence. Magazine of Horticidture, vol. xii. p. 452. 

The Lawrence is one of our finest American 
pears, probably the best winter variety yet found 
among our native kinds. It has, what few other 
of the winter sorts possess, the excellent property 
of keeping well under the most ordinary care, and 
of ripening off as freely as the Baldwin apple. 
This property, which should be considered ao almost 
indispensable one in a fine winter pear, is one of 
its most valuable characteristics ; still it has all the 
other requisites of a superior variety. It is of 
good size, fan? form, attaining a fine yellow hue 
when fully matufe, and its melting flesh abounds with a rich, sugary, 
refreshing, and perfumed juice. 

It was first brought to the notice of cultivators by Messrs. Wilcomb 
& King, nurserymen of Flushing, L. I., who sent some fine specimens 
of the fiiiit to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in November, 
1843, accompanied with a letter, in which they state, " that it is a 
native of Flushing ; that it produces abundant crops every year, and is 
in eating over four months, from November to Februaiy. It is not 
inclined to rot or shrivel, as is the case with some of our winter pears. 
The tree is of fair growth, and appears to be a cross between the Old 
St. Germain and the St. Michael, (White Doyennfe,) as it resembles 
both of them in wood, foliage and fruit, and there is no other variety 
in the neighborhood of the tree." 

The Lawrence, in its habit, resembles the St. Germain ; and there 
can be but little doubt that it is a natural hybrid, partaking of the com< 
bined qualities of its two parents. In the growth of the tree, as well 
as the quality of the fruit, it approaches the J)ix, itself a seedling from 
the St. Germain. But the Lawrence is of a more vigorous, as well as 
of a more heautifid, habit, than either of those varieties, forming, natu- 
rally, a fine pyramidal tree. It is an early as well as an abundant 
bearer. It will not grow freely upon the quince. 

Tbee. — Vigorous, upright and regularly branched; annual shoots, 
slender, straight, and moderately long. 

Wood. — Clear dark yellow, dotted vrith small, grayish specks, slender 
and short-jointed; old wood, dull brownish yellow; buds, medium 
size, roundish, obtuse, diverging : Flower-buds, small, roundish, 
tisi 



LAWREIfCE FEAR. 

Leaves. — Small, oblong ovate, broadest in the middle, narrowing 
to the base, tapering to a somewhat elongated point, thick, dark glossy 
green, little folded inwards, finely nerved, sUghtly wavy, and rather 
deeply and sharply serrated ; petioles, medium length, about one inch 
long, moderately stout. 

Flowers. — Small ; petals, roundish, cupped. 

Fruit. — Medium size, about three inches long and two and a half in 
diameter : Form, obovate, full at the crown, tapering but httle to the 
stem, where it ends obtusely: Skin, fair, nearly smooth, pale lemon 
yellow when mature, somewhat freckled with dull green, with a circle of 
russet around both the eye and stem, and regularly covered with small 
dark gray specks : Stem, medium length, about one inch long, stout, 
straight, nearly smooth, swollen at its junction with the tree, and rather 
deeply inserted in a large round cavity, with a projection on one side : 
Eye, large, closed, and deeply sunk' in a large, open, furrowed, angular 
basin; segments of the calyx medium length, projecting: Flesh, yel- 
lowish white, very melting and juicy, and slightly gritty at the core : 
Flavor, rich, sugary and excellent, with a sUght perfume : Core, me- 
dium size : Seeds, small. 




Ripe from November to February. 
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But few of Ibe great number of foreign varieties 
of apples, which have been described and figured in 
Eoropean pomological works, appear to possess much 
merit in comparison with our native kinds. It is 
trae, only a limited number have had a fair trial ; 
but that number has been a selection from the very 
best, and few of them are sufficiently meritorious to 
retain a place in our gardens. 

Among these few, however, the Gravenstein rai- 
doabtedly stands at the head. It is a large aa weU 
as a most beautiful frnit, and possesses that crisp yet 
tender flesh, and that refreshing admixture of sweet and acid which 
characterize our most esteemed apples. It comes in, too, at a season 
when we are not overstocked with fine varieties, succeeding the Porter, 
and supplying the table throughout the month of October. 

The origin of the Gravenstein remains in some doubt. It is said to 
bare been originally found in the Duke of Angustinberg's garden at 
Gravenstein, in Holstein, and that the original tree was growing there 
in the middle of the last century ; another statement is, that it derived 
its name from being found in the garden of the castle of Grafenstein, 
in Sleswick ; and Diel says, that it was supposed by some to have 
been introduced from Italy. Be this as it may, it is a common apple 
throughout Germany and Sweden, and was received from thence into 
the English collections. It is undoubtedly of similar origin with the 
Bed Astrachan and Duchess of Oldenburg, possessmg the pecuhar habit 
of growth, form of foliage, and texture of the fruit, which distinguish 
the German apples. 

At what time it was first introduced into our gardens we are not 
aware. Bnt as neither Cox or Thatcher describe or name it, we snp> 
pose it was some time subsequent to the account given of it in the 
Transactions of the London Horticultural Society in 1823. It is at 
the present time considerably cnltivated, though not to the extent its 
merits deserve. 

[U] 
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BiPE in September and keeps till December. 
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THE COLUMBIA PEAR. 




Columbia. Eenrick s American Orchardist 

Columbian Yirooulousb, Mag. ofHoti, yol. ix. 

The Columbia pear has not, we believe, been fiilly 
appreciated. It is now nearly twenty years since it 
was first introduced to notice, and it is yet only culti- 
vated to a limited extent. When all its qualities are 
considered, it must rank among our most popular vari- 
eties. The fruit is of the largest size, with a clear 
yellow skin when mature, handsome and prepossessing 
in appearance, and keeps even as late as February. 
Though not so high flavored as the Glout Morceau or 
Winter Nelis, it is melting, juicy, and excellent. The 
tree is a vigorous and healthy grower, bearing the most abundant 
crops, and has that good characteristic of being a native fruit. 

The Columbia was introduced to notice by Messrs. Bloodgood & Co., 
Flushing, L. I., who sent the fruit to the Mass. Hort. Society, in De- 
cember, 1835, accompanied with a letter giving a brief history of the pear. 
In this letter, which was published in the Mag. of Hort., (vol. ii. p. 37,) 
it is stated that '* the original tree was a seedling, about fifteen inches in 
diameter. It was upon a farm belonging to Mr. Cusser, in Westchester 
County, thirteen miles from tlje city of New York. Messrs. Bloodgood 
& Co. saw the tree, and also a grafted one from the original, four inches 
in diameter, which produced that year (1835) four bushels of pears." 

The exceHence of the specimens induced many amateurs to add the 
Columbia to their collections, and the variety was much sought after. 
But owing to its tardiness in coming into bearing, and probably its ordi- 
nary cultivation, it has latterly been somewhat neglected. We think, 
however, it will yet become a very popular pear. 

The Columbia is a strong though not a rapid grower. It has an up- 
right habit, forming a pyramidal head. It is slow in coming into fruit, 
and does not succeed well upon the quince. 

Tree. — Moderately vigorous, upright, making only a few lateral 
branches, which diverge at first, but are erect at the ends; annual 
shoots stout, of moderate length. 

Wood. — ^Light brownish oUve, dotted with small whitish specks, stout 
and rather long-jointed ; old wood, dull grayish oUve ; buds, large, long, 
sharply pointed, diverging, with prominent shoulders: Flower-buds, 
small, sharply pointed. 
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COLUMBIA PEAR. 

Leaves. — ^Large, oblong, rather narrow, broadest about the middle, 
narrowing to each end, bright green, thickly nerred, recurved on the 
midrib, little wavy, folded inwards, obtusely and but sUghtly serrated ; 
petioles, long, about one and a half inches, slender. 

Flowebs. — ^Large; petals obovate, crumpled, cupped; cluster loose. 

Feuit. — ^Large, three and a half inches long, and two and a half in 
diameter: Form, oblong, or ovate-oblong, full at the crown, broadest 
about the middle, swollen on one side, and tapering roundly to the 
stem : Skin, fair, smooth, greenish yellow when mature, slightly russeted 
around the eye, and regularly dotted with large russet specks : Stem, 
long, one and a quarter inches in length, nearly straight, rather slender, 
and obliquely inserted in a shallow cavity on the side of a slight protu- 
berance : Eye, large, open, and little sunk in a contracted, rather shal- 
low basin; segments of the calyx broad, spreading, reflexed: Flesh, 
yellowish white, rather coarse, melting and juicy : Flavor, sugary and 
good, with a pleasant though not high perfume : Core, large : Seeds, 
small, slender, pointed, light brown. 




Ripe from December to February. 
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THE BUFPUM PEAR. 




BuFFUM. Eenridc's American OrchardisL 

BvrwAM, Downin^'a FhtUa and IhtU Drtu. 

The Bnfiiim pear has been variously estimated by 
different cultivators ; some considering it nearly equal to 
a fine Doyenne, while others place it among those of me- 
dium quality. Two years since, at the meeting of the 
Pomological Congress in New York, the merits of the 
Buffiim were pretty fully discussed, the question being 
upon adding it to the list of kinds worthy of general culti- 
vation. The result of the discussion was, that it was 
placed upon the list by a large majority. 

The Buffum, without being ranked among the finest 
pears, possesses abundant merits, which entitle it to a 
place in the collection of every cultivator. The tree is of remarkably 
vigorous growth, as erect and straight as a poplar, forming a perfect 
pyramid, even without the aid of the pruning knife. It is an immense 
bearer; and the fruit, which hangs in clusters from every branch, is fair 
and beautiful, with a golden yellow skin, often russeted and deeply tinted 
with bright red on the sunny side. Picked early, (as it should be,) and 
ripened in the fruit room or house, it becomes almost as melting and 
deUcious as the White Doyenn^, which it resembles, when in its best 
condition. A combination of such qualities we deem sufficient to place 
the Bufium among our most popular varieties. 

The Buffum is a native of Rhode Island, originating in the garden of 
David Buffum, of Warren. Mr. Manning, we believe, introduced it 
around Boston, fruited it in his Pomological Garden at Salem, exhibited 
it before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and gave a brief ac- 
count of it in the Magazine of Horticulture in 1837, (vol. iii. p. 16.) 
Since then, it has been gradually disseminated throughout the country, 
though among the multitude of new p^ars, which ripen about the same 
time, it has been overlooked, and inferior sorts have been planted, to 
the exclusion of this much better fimit. 

As an ornamental tree, merely, the Bufium claims our regard. Its 
stately habit, symmetrical form, deep green foliage, and ruddy-colored 
wood when stripped of its foliage; render it one of the best sorts to 
introduce near the house, where its spiiy top breaks up the formality of 
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BUFFUM PEAR. 

rouiid-headed trees. It is rather late in coming into bearing, and it 
does not succeed well on the quince. 

Wood. — Reddish brown, sparsely dotted with small whitish specks, 
moderately stout and short-jointed ; old wood, dull brown ; buds, small, 
short, broad at the base, erect, flattened : Flower-buds, medium size, 
obtuse, dark brown. 

Leaves. — ^Large, roundish-ovate, narrowing towards each end, thick, 
deep green, glossy, wavy, prominently nerved, and coarsely and' obtusely 
serrated; petioles, medium length, three quarters to an inch long, 
stout, holding the leaves . ereqt. 

Flowees. — Medium size ; petals roundish, cupped. 

Fbuit. — Medium size, about two and a half inches long, and two 
and a quarter inches in diameter : Form, ovate, incUning to oboyate, 
largest around the crown, rounding off" the stem, where it ends obtusely : 
Skin, fair, smooth, pale yellow, "interlaced with russet, brownish red on 
the sunny side, and dotted with a few greenish and russety specks : Stem, 
short, about half an inch long, stout and slightly sunk in a shallow cav- 
ity : Eye, rather large, and Uttle depressed in a shallow basin ; segments 
of the calyx short, rounded : Flesh, yellowish white, fine, melting and 
juicy: Flavor, ' rich, sweet, and pleasantly perfumed: Core, medium 
size : Seeds, medium size. 




Ripe in September, and keeps two or three weeks. 
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THE URBANISTE PEAR. 

Urbaniste. London Hort. See. Catalogue^ 3d Ed. 1842. 

Bevrre' du Roiy of some foreign CollectioiiB. 

Beurre' Picquert, ) 

Louise d'Orleanb, \ ^^ ^^ ^^^"^^ *"^ B^gan CoUeetioDB. 

The Urbaniste is, undeniably, one of our very best 
autumn pears. Under good culture, it is full as large 
as the Louise Bonne of Jersey, and ripens immedi- 
ately after that variety. The late Mr. R. Manning, 
after some years' experience, thought the Urbaniste, 
of all the European pears, the best substitute for the 
old Saint Michael or White Doyenn6. We have long 
been famiUar with it, and have seen it under all kinds 
of cultivation, and do not hesitate to pronounce it as 
unsurpassed among the autumn pears. 
I or the early introduction of this fine variety we are indebted to the 
Hon. J. Lowell, who in 1823, then corresponding secretary of the Mass. 
Agricultural Society, opened a correspondence with Mr. Knight, Presi- 
dent of the London Hort. Society. Mr. Knight, with that liberality 
which was always a characteristic of his life, immediately forwarded trees 
and scions of ten varieties of pears, among them the Urbaniste. From 
Mr. Lowell s garden scions were disseminated, and it is now one of the 
most generally cultivated of the new foreign pears. The Urbaniste was 
raised by the Count de Coloma, of Malines, who first sent specimens 
of the fruit to the London Hort. Society in 1823. 

That a pear of so much merit should not have acquired any syno- 
nymes until within a few years, is somewhat remarkable, though fortu- 
nate for cultivators. Within five or six years, it has been disseminated 
from the French nurseries as the Beurrfe Picquery, which, by some, is 
still believed to be a different firuit ; but the latest error is that of Bivort, 
who named and described a pear as the Louise d'Orleans, supposed to 
be a late seedling of Van Mons, which, after fruiting, proves to be only 
the Urbaniste. Such mistakes, by such a pomologist as Bivort, should 
caution us to look with distrust upon similar descriptions of new finiits. 
The Urbaniste is a vigorous though rather slender growing tree, with 
numerous lateral branches, which clothe the trunk from top to bottom. 
It is late in coming into bearing on the pear, but succeeds admirably on 
the quince. 
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UBBANISTE PEAR. 

Tree. — Moderately vigorous, upright, regularly branched from the 
base ; annual shoots rather slender, straight, of medium length. 

Wood. — Light brownish oUve, sprinkled with small whitish dots, and 
short-jointed ; old wood, grayish olive ; buds, medium size, oval, rather 
blunt, diverging : Flower-buds, small, obtuse. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, largest in the middle, narrow, thick, 
yellowish green, glossy, slightly folded inwards, deeply and finely serrated ; 
petioles, medium length, about one inch long, rather slender. 

Flowers. — Small ; petals, narrow, wavy ; claw, long. 

Fruit. — ^Large, three and a half inches long, and three inches in 
diameter : Form, obovate, regular, large in the middle, rounding oflF to 
the eye, and obtuse at the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, pale yellowish 
green, with occasional patches of russet, often slightly tinged with blush 
on the sunny side, and dotted with russet specks: Stem, medium 
length, about three quarters of an inch long, stout, thick, with an uneven 
surface, and inserted in a slight cavity : Eye, rather large, and slightly 
depressed in a small shallow basin ; segments of the calyx short : Flesh, 
white, fine, melting, and very juicy: Flavor, rich, sugary, sprightly, 
perfumed and deHcious : Core, large : Seeds, medium size. 




Ripe in October, and keeps four or five weeks. 
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THE TUFTS APPLE. 

Tufts. Magazine of Hortiadtwrey voL xvi. p. 496. 

Tufts' Baldwin, of some. 

OuB list of late autumn apples, though very extensive, 
contains only a limited number of superior quality. After 
the Gravenstein and Porter are gone, there is only a 
moderate supply of fine sorts, till the Hubbardston Non- 
such, Greening, &c., come in. At that period, therefore, 
it is especially to be desired that accessions may be made 
to the number we already possess of the excellence, size 
and beauty of the varieties above mentioned. To supply 
such a desideratum, should be the effort of all who are 
looking up our native seedlings, or who may attempt the 
growth of new sorts by seeds. 
The Tufts originated in 1880 or '31, in Cambridge, Mass., in the 
garden of the late Peter Tufts. It was first discovered among a lot of 
seedling stocks, and from the size and beauty of the leaf, and vigor of 
the tree, it attracted the attention of the son of the owner, Mr. C. Tufts, 
who removed it in the autumn to a favorable situation, where it might 
develop its growth. It advanced rather slowly, and did not come into 
bearing for upwards of sixteen years ; it then only bore two or three 
apples ; the next year it produced more ; the third year a larger number, 
and continued to increase the crop until the sixth or eighth year, when 
the tree was loaded with such specimens as our beautiful figure repre- 
sents. In 1850, Mr. E. Tufts first exhibited quite a quantity of the 
apples at the annual show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
which not only attracted universal attention, but obtained the prize as 
the best specimen offered for exhibition. Subsequently, it was tested 
by the Fruit Committee, who pronounced it a superior variety. 

The general appearance of the Tufts is similar to the Baldwin ; but 
the form is rounder and more flattened, and the skin is of a deeper and 
richer hue. It also possesses the same flavor, and delicious admixture 
of sweet and acid, which have made the Baldwin so popular a firuit. The 
tree is not so rapid a grower as the Baldwin, nor quite so erect and 
regular in its habit ; it, however, forms a large and well-shaped head. 
It is a constant and abundant bearer. 



TUFTS APPLE. 

Tree. — Moderately ' vigorous, upright, and well shaped; annual 
shoots of moderate length. 

Wood. — ^Dark chestnut, dotted with large white specks, moderately 
stout, and rather short-jointed; old wood, brownish chestnut; buds, 
medium size, broad, flattened, woolly. 

Leaves. — Large, oblong ovate, broadest near the base, narrowing but 
little to the point, which is sharply acuminate, thick, dull green, flat, 
rather smooth above, downy beneath, finely, .obtusely and not very deeply 
serrated ; petioles, medium length, about one inch long, stout. 

Flowers. — Medium size ; sHghtly tinged with pink. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three and a half inches broad, and two and 
three quarters deep : Form, roundish oblate, swollen on one side, some- 
what imeven in its outline, being slightly ribbed, and narrowing little to 
the crown, which is obUque: Skin, fair, smooth, of an oily touch, with 
a greenish yellow ground, nearly covered with dark, dull crimson, Uttle 
russeted around the stem, and the surface interspersed with a few scat- 
tered yellow specks : Stem, medium length, about three quarters of an 
inch long, slender, and deeply sunk in a large rather open cavity : Eye, 
small, closed, and moderately sunk in a very broad and Uttle furrowed 
basin; segments of the calyx short: Flesh, greenish white, fine, crisp, 
and tender : Juice, abundant, with a pleasant admixture of sweet and 
acid, high flavored and excellent : Core, medium size, nearly closed : 
Seeds, medium size, mostly abortive. 




Ripe firom October to December. 
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THE HOVEY CHERRY. 

HOYEY. • 

The cheny, though one of the finest of the smaller fruits, has 
received hut little attention, in comparison with the pear, the apple, 
and the peach, or, indeed, with the strawberry or goosebeny. Till 
within a few years, the list of really fine varieties has been confined to 
about a dozen sorts, and few of these have been much improvement 
over some of the oldest in cultivation : the Black Tartarian still main- 
tains its place as one of the best, though introduced upwards of half a 
century ago. The late Mr. Knight, forty years since, perceived the 
want of this improvement, and not only recommended the growth of 
new sorts, but attempted the production of seedlings, by the sure system 
of hybridization. His success was much greater than with the pear ; 
for the Elton, Downton, Black Eagle, and Waterloo, which were the 
result of his experiments, haye ever since been considered among the 
best in cultivation. 

Within fifl;een or twenty years, our American cultivators, aware of this 
dearth of superior cherries, haye come into the field, and, it would ap- 
pear, with great success. Already our catalogues are swelling up with 
the names of new seedlings. The Downer, Sweet Montmorency, Spar- 
hawk s Honey, and Coe's Transparent, are well known ; and the more 
recent seedlings of Prof. Eirtland, of Ohio, bid fair to eclipse any which 
have yet been raised. If so much has been already accomplished, may 
we not hope for far greater improyement from continued and well- 
directed efforts ? It is well known that, excepting Mr. Knight's cherries, 
most of the others haye been chance seedlings, or trees raised by selec- 
tions from the choicest kinds ; and we do not doubt, if careful fertiliza- 
tion was effected, still greater results would be produced. 

The new yariety which we now figure will prove a fine addition to our 
stock of late cherries. It is larger than the Black Tartarian, and comes 
in among the latest of the sweet cherries we possess, ripening about the 
same time of the Sweet Montmorency. Its beauty is unequalled, and 
its excellence surpassed by none. 

This yariety was selected from a bed of seedUngs in 1839. Upwards 
of a dozen trees, which gave promise of excellence from the remarkable 
size of their foliage, were set out for fruiting ; all but two, however, out 
of the lot, proved to be inferior to the kinds we already possess* It 
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HOVEY CHERRY. 

first finited in 1848, and since then has borne constant crops, increasing 
in quantity each year. It bears in large clusters of from twenty to 
thirty cherries, and the tree, loaded with its fruit, is one of the prettiest 
sights in the garden. The tree forms a fine, broad, pyramidal head. 

Tree. — ^Very vigorous, upright, pyramidal in its growth, with ascend- 
ing branches, and very stout annual shoots. 

Wood. — Strong, rather short-jointed, brownish on the shaded side, 
darker on the other, and covered with a silvery epidermis ; buds, promi- 
nent, medium size. 

Leaves. — ^Very large, oblong ovate, largest towards the point, taper- 
ing to each end, thick, bright green, smooth, nearly flat, with prominent 
nerves beneath, doubly and rather sharply serrated ; petioles, medium 
length, about one and a half inches long, stout, downy, with two me- 
dium sized glands at the base of the leaf. 

Flowers. — ^Large; petals, roundish, cupped; style and stamens 
about equal. 

Fruit. — ^Large, upwards of an inch in diameter, and one inch in 
lengtJi : Form, obtuse heart-shaped, tapering very UtUe to the point, 
which is broadly rounded, with a very shallow suture on one side, ending 
in a shallow depression at the apex : Skin, shining, clear rich amber 
in the shade, beautifully colored, and somewhat mottled with brilliant red 
in the sun, in some well-ripened specimens nearly covering the firuit : 
Stem, short, about one inch long, rather stout, nearly straight, and in- 
serted in a deep, round cavity: Flesh, pale amber, rather firm, but 
tender, rich, brisk and delicious, sUghtly adhering to the stone : Stone, 
small, oval. 

Ripe from the middle of July to beginning of August. 
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THE FULTON PEAR. 

Fulton. New England Farmer^ vol. vii. p. 886. 

The Fulton is one of the earliest of our native 
pears which were brought to the attention of 
cultivators. At the time it first fruited in the 
vicinity of Boston, in 1828, there were not more 
than eight or ten American varieties of any ac- 
knowledged excellence. Samuel Downer, Esq., 
of Dorchester, first made known its merits, and 
it is doing no more than justice to his excellent 
knowledge of fruits, to say that the encomiums 
which he bestowed upon it have been fully de- 
served, and that at the present time, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, and after the introduction of so many 
others, both native and foreign, it still maintains its good character, and 
is eagerly sought after by every cultivator of fine pears. It possesses a 
combination of good qualities. It is a rich looking fruit, having a fine 
cinnamon russet skin when fully mature ; it is an abundant bearer ; a 
hardy and vigorous tree ; ripens its fruit well and in long succession, 
and though not so highly perfumed as some others, has a fine melting 
flesh and delicious flavor. 

The Fulton originated in Topsham, Me., and we cannot better state 
its history and introduction than in giving an extract of a letter from 
Mr. John Abbott, of Brunswick, Me., in answer to the inquiries of Mr. 
Downer, in tracing out its origin : — 

" With respect to its history, I have to inform you that a family by 
the name of Fulton, about fifty years ago, removed from the county of 
Plymouth, Mass., to Topsham, in this neighborhood, and commenced a 
new farm. In a year or two after they commenced their farm, Mr. 
Fulton and his wife, as the woman informed me, returned to Massachu- 
setts, to visit her friends, where she collected a considerable quantity of 
pear seeds, which she planted on her return home. I have counted on 
this farm, by this woman's planting, forty trees ; but they are all ordi- 
nary — some of them very ordinary — except this. I have resided in 
Brunswick twenty-six years, and have nearly as long been acquainted 
with this pear. As this is the only good pear for the market in the 
neighborhood, I supply myself with it for three or four weeks by having 

them gathered and brought me before they soften." 
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FULTON FEAR. 

One pecaliarity of the Fulton is the gradual ripening of the fruit. 
Every pear that falls from the tree, or that is gathered, if taken to the 
fruit room, mellows and hecomes excellent. Mr. Manning, of Salem, 
first noticed this, some years ago. The tree is a good grower, and forms 
a handsome head. It does not succeed well upon the quince. 

Tree. — ^Moderately vigorous, of upright hahit, the lateral branches 
forming a gentle curve upwards. 

Wood. — Brownish yellow, dotted with whitish specks, rather slender 
and very short-jointed, the young growth slightly downy ; old wood, 
grayish olive ; buds, medium size, short, diverging : Flower-buds, me- 
dium size. 

Leaves. — Small, ovate, narrowing to each end, thick, Ught yellomsh 
green, changing to red in the autumn, little wavy, sUghtly recurved on 
the midrib, and finely and sharply serrated ; petioles, rather short, about 
one inch long, moderately Utout. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size ; petals, foundish ovate ; claw, long. 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about two and a half inches long, and two and 
a half in diameter : Form, nearly round, sUghtly uneven, flattened at 
the crown, and rounding off to the stem : Skin, fair, sUghtly rough, of 
a clear bright cinnamon russet, showing in some places a deep yellow 
ground : Stem, medium length, about one inch long, smooth, and rather 
deeply inserted in a small round cavity : Eye, medium size, open, and 
moderately sunk in a small basin ; segments of the calyx, long, stiff, 
projecting : Flesh, white, fine, melting and juicy : Flavor, rich and ex- 
cellent, though not highly perfumed : Core, large : Seeds, medium size, 
short, pale brown. 




Ripe the last of September, and keeps three or four weeks. 
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THE BONNE DES ZEES PEAR. 

Bonne des Zees. Magazine of HortUvltwre^ vol. xix. p. 205. 

Bonne d'Ezii, ) 

Bonne des haibs, \ of some French Colleetions. 

Biiite ET Bonne ob Zn, ] 

It is DOW some eight or ten years since we first saw 
this variety, and noticed it in the Magazine of Horti- 
culture f (vol. xi. p. 205.) It was in September, 1844, 
when visiting the nursery of M. Jamin, in Paris, that 
we tasted the Bonne des Zees, and at that time we 
thought it one of the best of pears : true, we had not 
many others to compare with it, for at that period of 
the year there were but few ripe ; and in the absence 
of such varieties as the Gushing, Golden Beurr^ of 
Bilboa, Bardett, Belle Lucrative, &c., which we have 
abundant enough here, but which we did not see in Paris, we might 
have forgotten their comparative merits. Still, we thought it excellent, 
and now, after a trial of it for four years, from our own collection, we 
think it fully sustains the high character we gave it in 1844. It some- 
what resembles the Bartlett in shape and color, at least more so than 
any other variety we now recollect ; and it is superior to it in quality. 
The flesh is not so buttery, but it possesses a rich, somewhat vinous and 
highly aromatized flavor. It is a veiy handsome pear. 

The origin of the Bonne des Zees is unknown to us; whether a 
French or Belgian variety we are not aware. We first saw the name in 
M. Jamin's Catalogue^ and up to the present time it appears but partially 
disseminated abroad. There is some doubt about the proper mode of 
writing the name, some French catalogues denominating it the Bonne 
d'Ezee; but we have adopted that under which we received it, and 
which is the one used by M. Jamin. 

The tree is a moderately vigorous grower, making a very compact 
pyramidal head, even without the aid of the pruning-knife, which has 
only to be used to thin out its thick and branchy growth. It does 
not come into bearing very early on the pear, nor does it succeed very 
well on the quince. 

' Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, upright, erect, and pyramidally formed. 
Wood. — Dull yellowish oUve, dotted with large grayish white specks, 
moderately stout, and very short-jointed; old wood, grayish olive; an- 
nual shoots, short ; buds, small, ovate, flattened, and sharply pointed : 

Flower-buds, small, tcq^ering to a point 
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BONNE DBS ZEES PEAR. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, narrowing most to the point, light 
green, thin, considerably folded inwards, recurved on the midrib, and 
entire at the edge ; petioles, rather long, about one and a half inches in 
length, and moderately stout. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size ; petals, ovate, cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three and a half inches long, and two and a 
half in diameter: Form, obtuse pyramidal, full at the crown, blunt at 
the stem, and little enlarged on one side : Skin, fair, smooth, yellowish 
green, becoming lemon yellow when mature, beautifully mottled and 
clouded with pale red in the sun, somewhat russeted around the crown, 
and regularly covered with very large russet specks : Stem, rather short, 
about half an inch long, stout, little knobby, straight, and obliquely 
inserted in a scarcely perceptible cavity, surrounded with knobby projec- 
tions : Eye, medium size, partially closed, and slightly depressed in a 
broad, shallow basin ; segments of the calyx, very short : Flesh, yellow- 
ish white, rather fine, melting, buttery and juicy : Flavor, rich, sprightly, 
perfumed and excellent : Gore, large : Seeds, medium size, obovate. 




Rife in September, and keeps two or three weeks. 
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THE COGSWELL APPLE. 

Cogswell. Magazine of Harticuiturey vol. xv. p. 252. 

C008WILL Pbasm4IN, of Connectieat. 

The Cogswell apple is of recent introduction to 
general notice. We first became acquainted with it 
from the beautiful specimens exhibited from time to 
time, by Mr. J. A. Kenrick, nurseryman, of Newton, 
Mass., before the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety. From their great beauty, they attracted much 
attention, and were of such excellence as to merit a 
premium, as one of the best winter apples. As late 
as February, Mr. Kenrick has frequently exhibited 
the Cogswell in great perfection, and our drawing was 
made from one of his specimens. We need not commend the beauty 
of this fruit, as that will be apparent to all. Highly colored specimens 
greatly resemble the Hubbardston Nonsuch, but the fixiit is a little flat- 
ter, and, ordinarily, not so deeply striped. 

At the time we described this apple in the Magazine of Horticuiture^ 
in 1849, we could obtain no information of its origin, or trace it to any 
original source. Mr. Kenrick could give no other account of it than 
that the scions, which he grafted into an old tree, were given to him by 
a friend who said that he obtained them from Attleboro', Mass., or 
vicinity. This was twenty years ago. But since then, and quite re- 
cently, we have learned that the Cogswell is a well known apple in the 
vicinity of Brooklyn, Conn., and that some very old trees are growing 
there, which produce abundantly. Indeed, our friend E. Newbury, Esq., 
of that town, kindly forwarded us, last winter, a barrel of the apples. 

The Cogswell possesses all the characteristics of a fine fruit. The 
tree is a vigorous and upright grower, and comes into bearing much 
earlier than most apples. It is a most abundant bearer, the branches 
being loaded with its fruit, which hang in dense clusters. Its season of 
maturity is early winter, but it may be kept as late as March. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most profitable apples in cultivation. The tree 
forms a fine large roundish head. 

Tree. — ^Moderately vigorous, and rather upright; annual shoots, 
rather long. 

Wood. — Dark reddish chestnut, sprinkled with whitish specks, mod- 
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COGSWELL APPLE. 

erately stout, and rather short-jointed ; young wood, somewhat downy ; 
old wood, dark brownish chestnut; buds, medium size, roundish: 
Flower-buds, good size. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, roundish ovate, broadest near the base, nar- 
rowing to the point, wavy, light green above, little downy beneath, and 
finely and sharply serrated ; petioles,^ m^um length, about one inch 
long, moderately stout 

Flowebs. — ^Medium size ; petals, roundish, cupped. 

Fbuit. — Large, about three and a quarter inches broad, and two and 
ahalf deep : Form, roundish oblate, very regular, largest in the middle, 
and Utde flattened at each end : Skin, fair, smooth, rich deep yellow, 

of brilhant red, having a few large russet specks scattered over the sur- 
£Etce : Stem, short, slender, and moderately sunk in a very regular, open 
cavity : Eye, medium size, nearly closed, and sUghtly depressed in a 
very small shallow basin ; segments of the calyx, broad : Flesh, yellow- 
ish, little coarse, crisp and tender : Juice, abundant, with an agreeable 
admixture of sweet and acid, sprightly, high flavored and excellent: 
Core, small, nearly closed : Seeds, medium size, angular, dark brown. 




Ripe in January, and keeps till March. 
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THE SECKEL PEAR. 



Seckel. Coxe's View of the Gvitivation of Fruit Trees, p. 189, pi. 25. 
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Stclb, 

Red Cheeked Sbckle, } According to Pomologieal Magazine. 

New York Red Cheek, 

Seckle, of nuuiy authors and writers. 

Shakspeare, of some French Collections. 




The encomiums bestowed upon this — undoubtedly 
as regards richness of flavor — best of all pears, have 
been so numerous and so universal, both at home 
and abroad, that it would be quite superfluous to 
recapitulate them. The late Dr. Hossack, of New 
York, sent trees of the Seckel to the London Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1819, and, in 1820, the fruit 
was exhibited from the garden of Mr. Braddick, 
which was highly extolled for its exquisitely per- 
fumed and luscious qualities, and it at once became 
a most popular and extensively cultivated variety. 
To our own cultivators it has been a familiar pear since first described 
by Mr. Coxe, in his valuable work published in 1817, and though com- 
paratively so old a variety, it is to this day more sought after than any 
other pear, unless we except the Bartlett, and is always one of the sorts 
planted in the very smallest collection. If it had the size of the Bart- 
lett, or, indeed, was a moderately large pear, it would challenge — as it 
does now in the estimation of many — the world for a rival. 

The Seckel is so named after the late Mr. Seckel, of Philadelphia, on 
whose estate, near that city, the original tree was growing when Mr. 
Coxe wrote his account of it. It is undoubtedly an accidental seedling, 
believed to have sprung from a kernel of the Rousselet de Rheims, 
partaking, as it does, of the high aroma of that variety, and greatly 
resembling it in the wood, leaves, habit, &c. Its great excellence soon 
became known to cultivators of the pear, and for many years it was the 
only American variety considered worth growing. With the White 
Doyenne or Butter pear of Philadelphia, it was, until recently, the only 
sort cultivated, to any extent, for the supply of the market of that city : 
and notwithstanding the introduction of so many fine pears, well grown 
specimens still command as high a price as any other variety of its season. 
The Seckel is a very slow grower, making short stocky wood, and 
forming, at mature age, only a low, compact, and broadly-pyramidal tree. 
It is very tardy in coming into bearing, and does not succeed very well 
upon the quinco. 
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SECKEL PEAR. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, upright, erect, compact in its habit, and forming a 
regular-shaped and fine head ; annual shoots very short, stout, and blunt 
at the ends. 

Wood. — ^Dark brownish olive,, dotted with minute grayish specks, 
short-jointed ; old wood, grayish olive ; buds, small, short, broad, erect, 
and flattened: Flower-buds, medium size, bluntly ovate. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, nearly flat, smooth, thick, dark green, 
finely and rather sharply serrated ; petioles, rather short, about one inch 
in length, moderately stout. 

Flowers. — Small, disposed in compact clusters ; petals, tinged with 
rose, obovate, cupped. 

Fruit. — Small to medium, about two and a half inches long, and 
two and a quarter in diameter : Form, roundish obovate, largest in the 
middle, narrowing to each end, with a small crown, and somewhat obtuse 
at the stem : Skin, nearly smooth, of a clear light golden russet when 
mature, with a ruddy cheek on the sunny side, and rather thickly dotted 
with small grayish specks : Stem, short, about half an inch long, mode- 
rately stout, and inserted in a very small contracted cavity, highest on 
one side : Eye, partially closed, and set nearly even with the surface ; 
segmentsof the calyx, short, stiff, incurved, projecting: Flesh, yellow- 
ish white, fine, melting, and exceedingly juicy : Flavor, sugary, rich, 
and luscious, with a peculiar, spicy, aromatic perfume : Core, medium 
size : Seeds, small, broadly ovate. 




Ripe in September, and keeps three or four weeks. 
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THE COLLINS PEAR. 
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THE COLLINS PEAfi. 

Collins. Magazine of HorHcviture, vol. xvii. p. 255. 

Wateetown, of aoDM CoBeotiooi. 

The Collins is one of the most recent additions to 
our list of American pears ; and has not, we believe, 
yet fruited anywhere except upon the original tree : 
but though so entirely new, and only proved from one 
locality, we think there can be but little doubt it will 
take its rank among the very best of our native vari- 
eties. In size, it is larger than the White Doyenne, 
(or St. Michael,) which it otherwise greatly resembles, 
being generally like it in form, the color of its skin, 
and texture of the flesh \ but is a much more vinous 
pear, and its flavor, though not perhaps quite so rich 
and sugary^ is brisk and more refreshing, somewhat like the Marie 
Louise. 

The Collins pear originated in Watertown, Mass., in the garden now 
owned by Mr. Norris Collins, and specimens were first exhibited before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1848. They attracted, and 
deservedly, much attention from the fruit committee. Mr. A. Pike, 
nurseryman, was the first to discover the merits of this variety, and 
he exhibited the first specimens : he also presented us with a number of 
the pears, which we thought had the promise of great excellence ; and 
subsequent trials of the fruit every year up to this time have more than 
confirmed our first impressions of it. Taking into consideration all its 
qualities, it is a great acquisition to our Ust of fine autumn pears. 

It is supposed to be a seedling of the White Doyenne, which sprung 
up accidentally where the tree is now growing, there being no other 
variety in the immediate vicinity. It first began to bear in 1839 or 40 ; 
since then it has fruited every year, proving it to be a constant bearer, 
as well as a most productive variety. The original tree appears about 
twenty-five years old, is about thirty feet high, and pyramidally formed, 
the branches being weighed down by the mass of fruit which it has 
repeatedly produced. The tree is a moderate grower. Whether it will 
succeed on the quince stock has not yet been fully tested. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, upright, of tolerably regular form, with 
rather slender annual shoots. 
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COLLINS PEAR. 

Wood. — ^Reddisli brown, dotted with grayish specks, rather slender 
and short-jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; buds, medium size, ovate, 
diverging : Flower-buds, medium size. 

Leaves. — Medium size, roundish-ovate, narrowing most to the point, 
light green, slightly folded inwards, little recurved on the midrib, and 
obtusely serrated ; petioles, medium length, about one inch long, and 
moderately stout. 

Flowebs. — ^Medium size ; petals, roundish, cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about two and three quarters of an inch long, and 
two and three quarters of an inch in diameter : Form, obovate, regular, 
full and broad at the crown, tapering roundly to the stem end, which is 
obtuse : Skin, fair, nearly smooth, yellowish green, mottled with dull 
red on the sunny side, somewhat clouded with grayish spots, little traced 
with russet, and regularly dotted with russet specks : Stem, medium 
length, about one inch long, stout, curved, little swollen at the base, and 
obliquely inserted without any cavity : Eye, large, open, and a little 
sunk in a broad, open, somewhat fannel-shaped basin ; segments of the 
calyx, short, stiflF, and sUghtly reflexed: Flesh, white, fine, buttery, 
melting and juicy : Flavor, sprightly, vinous, and rich, with a slight 
perfume : Core, large : Seeds, small, roundish-obovate, broad. 




Ripe in September, and keeps well for three or four weeks. 
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THE MARIE LOUISE PEAR. 



Makte Louise. Pomologicdl Magazinty yoL iii. pi. 122. 



FoRMB DE Marie Louise, \ 

Marie Chretiennc, 

Princess db Parme^, 

Braddick's Field Marshal, 

Maria, Thompson, in QardL Cftromde, 1846. 



According to the PcmoUigwd Magaxine, 




The Marie Louise has long been known as one 
of our yery finest autumn pears. As long ago as 
1816, Dr. Van Mons sent specimens to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, with other Belgian kinds, 
which attracted great attention, and so highly es- 
tablished the reputation of the continental pears, 
that some enthusiastic cultivators made especial 
visits to Dr. Van Mons, and other amateurs, to 
procure the identical varieties. The late Mr. 
Braddick, near London, obtained a great number 
of sorts at three several visits, and Uberally distributed scions among 
the London nurserymen, who soon propagated them, and ofiered them 
for sale. In 1820, the Marie Louise first fruited in England, and an 
account of it, with a beautiful drawing of the fruit, appeared in the 
Transactions of the London Horticultural Society. It is undoubtedly 
one of the choicest sorts we possess, being of large size, often measuring 
five inches in length, maturing at a good season, keeping well, with 
an unusually melting flesh, and of the most refreshing, delicious flavor. 
The Marie Louise was raised by the Abb4 Duquesne, of Brussels, in 
1809, though its origin is often attributed to Van Mons. Mr. Knight 
first sent scions of it to this countiy in 1823, and, through Mr. Lowell, 
it was disseminated among our cultivators. It is a very hardy, vigorous, 
and rapid growing tree, though exceedingly ill-shaped while young, and 
only brought into good form by careful prtLning and training. The 
annual shoots are often twisted and contorted, growing sideways, down- 
wards, curved, and, indeed, in all directions, — a character so constant 
that it can always be detected among all the trees in the nursery. When 
once it arrives at a bearing state, its disposition to make crooked shoots 
is checked, and it assumes a better form. It does not succeed well 
upon the quince. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, with curved and twisted branches when young, but 
making a large and spreading head ; annual shoots, long and stout. 
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MARIE LOUISE PEAR. 

Wood. — Clear deep olive, thickly dotted with veiy large, conspicuous 
grayish specks, stout, and rather short-jointed; old wood, yeiy dark 
gray olive ; buds, large, sharply pointed, diverging, with very prominent 
shoulders. 

Leaves. — Medium size, ovate, acuminate, nearly flat, thick, deep 
green, wavy, and sharply but not deeply serrated : petioles, very long, 
about one and a half inches in length, rather slender. 

Flowers. — ^Large ; petals, obovate j claw, long. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about four inches long, and three in diameter : Form, 
oblong, largest about the middle, narrowing to each end, swollen on one 
side, and obUque at the crown: Skin, fair, smooth, thin, pale green, 
becoming of a fine yellow when mature, occasionally marbled with red in 
the sun, often much russeted, and sprinkled with green and russet 
specks : Stem, long, about one and a half inches in length, moderately 
stout, curved, and obliquely inserted, without any cavity, under a swollen 
lip : Eye, medium size, partially closed, and moderately sunk in a small 
and much furrowed basin; segments of the calyx, long, stiff,. diverging: 
Flesh, yellowish white, fine, melting, buttery, and exceedingly juicy : 
Flavor, rich, saccharine, vinous, perfumed, and delicious : Core, medium 
size : Seeds, medium size, long, pointed, dark brown. 




Ripe in October, and keeps well through November. 
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THE HAWLEY APPLE. 

Hawuet. Magazine of Horticulture, toL xiii. p. 535. 

Dowt or Doom of moo Ameriotn ColleotiMw. 

The Hawley apple, though yet but little kaoim 
out of its native locality, will undoubtedly become 
one of the most popnlar of our fall varieties. It 
has a combination of excellent quahtJes : first, its 
I large size, often measuring twelve inches in cir- 

r cmnference ; second, its uniform handsome shape, 

' and freedom from specks or blemishes ; third, its 

^ fine deep lemon yellow skin ; fourth, its remark- 

ably tender and high flavored flesh ; and, lasUy, 
f its productiveness, vigorous growth, Sic. All 

these properties are rarely possessed by a single kind, and hence its 

superiority over many others. 
* This fine apple was introduced to notice by Gen. E. W. Leavenworth, 

of Syracuse, N. Y. In the fall of 1846, he sent us some remarkably 
' fine specimens of the fruit, with an account of its origin. From his 

- letter it appears that, about a century ago, Mr. Matthew Hawley removed 

^ fi>)m Milford, Conn., to New Canaan, in Columbia Co., N. Y., and, as 

usual with every settler at that time, took with him a lot of apple seeds, 

from which he raised and planted an orchard of seedling trees on his 
\ farm in that place. The Hawley was one of these seedling trees. The 

farm afterwards passed into the hands of his son Daniel, and was, in 
i 1846, owned by Thomas Hawley, the son of Daniel. For about forty 

years, it has been well known and cultivated in the neighborhood of its 

locality, as well as by eminent orchardists in Onondaga and Cayuga 
r counties. The original tree has been dead about twenty years. Scions 

were obtained from it by the uncles of Mr. Leavenworth, through whom 
^ be became acquEunted with this apple, and generally made known its 

' excellence. 

, The tree is a good grower, forms a fine round and rather loose head, 

and bears abundant crops. Its season is the last of September, just 

r' before the Fall Pippin, which it somewhat resembles in shape and gen- 

eral appearance. 
► Tree. — ^Mgorous, upright, somewhat spreading, branching low, and 

forming a handsome head ; annual shoots rather slender. 
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HAWLEY APPLE. 

Wood. — Clear reddish chestnut, dotted with minute grc^sh speckB, 
rather slender, short-jointed, and very downy at the ends ; old wood, 
light chestnut brown ; buds, small, short, broad, and flattened. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, oblong-ovate, thin, with prominent nerves, 
downy beneath, wavy, and finely and very sharply serrated; petioles, 
rather short, half an inch long, moderately stout. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size ; petals, cupped. 

Feuit. — ^Large, about three and a half inches broad, and three deep : 
Form, roundish, rather broad, flattened, somewhat ribbed at Uie 
base, and narrowing UtUe towards the crown : Skin, fair, smooUi, with 
an oily touch, pale green, becoming of a rich lemon yellow when mature, 
and covered with small scattered russet specks : Stem, medium length, 
about three quarters of an inch long, straight, rather slender, and 
inserted in a deep, broad, and uneven cavity : Eye, medium size, nearly 
closed, and moderately sunk in a small, slightly furrowed basin : Flesh, 
yellow, fine, soft, and very tender : Juice, abundant, pleasantly acid, 
rich, brisk, high flavored, and excellent : Core, large, nearly closed : 
Seeds, medium size, broad. 




BiPE in September, and in eating through October. 
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THE MANNING'S ELIZABETH PEAR. 

Manning's Elizabeth. Magazine of Hortictdturef vol. viii. p. 57. 

168 Van Mons, Magaxme of HorHcuUurtj toL Tiii. 
Elizabeth, Van Mons, Magaxme qf HnHcuUunf toI. ziii. 

Nearly twenty-five years have elapsed since Dr. 
Van Mons sent to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society two collections of pear scions, both of which, 
in successive years, were unfortunately lost on the 
way. Deprived thus of securing the choice seed- 
lings, the fruits of his labors for many years, Messrs. 
Eenrick, Manning and Dearborn, in 1834, soUcited 
Van Mons to send another collection, with the hope 
of better success in their transportation. Fortu- 
nately, in the spring of 1835, these arrived safely 
at their destination, and in such good order that 
more than half of them were saved. In the spring of 1836 another 
package came to hand, and, though delayed on its way, many addi- 
tional sorts were secured. These two collections embraced nearly one 
hundred and fifty named varieties, and upwards of one hundred unnamed 
or numbered kinds, the latter wholly seedlings, and designated under 
the numbers by which they were known in Dr. Van Mons s nursery at 
Louvain, the original trees of which were soon after removed or de- 
stroyed, leaving their entire possession in the hands of Messrs. Kenrick 
and Manning. 

The Elizabeth was one of these numbered varieties, (No. 158.) Dr. 
Van Mons kindly gave Mr. Manning permission to name any of them 
which might prove worthy of cultivation ; and in accordance with his 
wishes Mr. Manning described and named it in the Magazine of Horti- 
ctdtwre, (vol. viii. p. 57,) as the Elizabeth, Van Mons. Subsequently we 
described it more fully under the same name, accompanied with an out- 
line of the fruit; but as commendatoiy of the. zealous labors of Mr. Man- 
ning in the introduction and dissemination of various pears, it has more 
recently been called Manning's EUzabeth, a name well deserved, and one 
which we are happy to aid in disseminating. 

The Elizabeth is a very fine early pear ; remarkably beautiful, with a 
deep yellow skin and a bright red cheek. Often it is peculiarly marked ; 
when about two-thirds of its size, one half of the pear, — ^the blossom 
end, — ^in most of the specimens, assumes a thick russet covering, which 

usually terminates in a complete circle around the middle of the fruit, 
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MANNING'S ELIZABETH PEAR. 

and it generally retains this color, even at maturity. It is a most pro- 
fuse bearer, being literally loaded with pears : it succeeds well upon the 
quince, and comes into bearing early. 

Tree.— Vigorous, upright, with rather spreading branches, horizontal 
at first, but which turn upward with a gentle >curve ; annual shoots, 
long and moderately stout. 

Wood. — Deep reddish brown, dotted with a few grayish specks, mod- 
erately stout, and rather short-jointed; old wood, light brown; buds, 
medium size, ovate, bluntly pointed, diverging : Flower-buds, medium size. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, tapering to the point, yellowish green, 
wavy, and entire at the edge ; petioles, medium length, about one and 
a half inches long, moderately stout. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size; petals, roundish ; clusters, compact. 

Fruit. — Small, about two inches long, and two in diameter : Form, 
obovate, very full around the crown, tapering to, and ending obtusely at, 
the stem : Skin, fair, little rough, rich lemon yellow, brilliantly suflFused 
with crimson on the sunny side, through which appears deeper 
colored specks, becoming paler in the shade, the end next the crown 
often covered with thick russet: Stem, medium length, about three 
quarters of an inch long, rather slender, and shghtly inserted in a shal- 
low cavity : Eye, small, open, and little sunk in an open, shallow basin ; 
segments of the calyx, short: Flesh, yellowish, coarse, melting and 
juicy: Flavor, sugary, rich, and pleasantly perfumed: Core, large: 
Seeds, rather large, brown. 




Ripe from the middle to the last of August. 
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THE BEURRE' STERCKMAN PEAR. 

Beubee^ Sterckman, Magazine of Horticulture^ vol. xix. p. 199. 

The Beurre Sterckman is one of the finest pears 
of recent introduction to our collections, and promises 
to become a very popular variety. It is also one of the 
few, among the great-number of sorts which have been 
yearly imported, which has proved worthy of a place 
among our best pears, and illustrates the importance 
of testing every foreign variety ; for if one out of 
every twenty comes up to the standard of the Beurr6 
Sterckman, all the expense of their introduction and 
subsequent culture, is amply repaid in the addition 
of such a superior fruit. It has been urged, by some 
cultivators, that we already have too large a variety of pears, and that- it 
is a waste of time to test the great number that are yearly brought to 
notice. But we must dissent from this opinion ; for, if this course had 
been followed the last ten years, we should now be deprived of some of 
the choicest kinds in cultivation. The Beurr6 Clairgeau, Grand SoUel, 
Poire d*Albret, Doyennfe du Comice, and many others, would have re- 
mained unknown to our pomologists, only in foreign catalogues. 

The Beurre Sterckman is a Belgian pear, and is put down in the 
Belgian Catalogues as a seedling of Van Mens, probably found in his 
extensive collection, after his death. In the absence of any authentic 
work, describing the newer pears, we are unable to learn anything more 
than this in regard to it. We first received it of M. Jamin, of Paris, in 
1848. It is yet a rare variety, and has fruited in but few American 
collections. In general appearance it resembles the Gray Doyenne, 
having the same russet skin which distinguishes that pear. It is, how- 
ever, a superior fruit, possessing a more melting flesh, with a sprightly 
and luscious aroma. It is an abundant bearer. 

The Beurre Sterckman is a healthy and vigorous growing tree, making 
strong and stout wood, and but few lateral branches. It matures its 
fruit at a good season, and keeps well after being gathered from the tree. 
The tree comes into bearing rather early, and promises to be one of the 
few varieties that grow freely on the quince ; our largest tree, and the 
one from which our drawing is made, being now eight or nine feet high. 
The Beurr6 Hardy, of some French collections, appears to be the 
same pear ; but as we have not yet fruited it, we do not add it as a 
synonym, 
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BEURRE' STERCKMAN PEAR. 

Tree. — ^Vigoroos, makmg short, stocky wood, with but few lateral 
shoots, erect, and sUghUy irregular in its habit. 

Wood. — Clear oUve brown, dotted with minute grayish specks, stout, 
short-jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; buds, medium size, rather long, 
erect, with prominent shoulders : Flower-buds, large, obtusely pointed. 

Leaves. — ^Large, oblong, broadest about the middle, thick, dark dull 
green, glossy, recurved on the midrib, wavy, little folded inwards, and 
entire on the edge : Petioles, rather long, about one and a half inches 
in length, very stout, recurved. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size ; petals, sUghtly cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about three inches long, and two and a half in 
diameter : Form, obovate, or long obovate, very regular, large and full 
at the crown, narrowing Utde to the stem end, which is very obtuse : 
Skin, smooth, clear cinnamon russet, deepening to a reddish shade on 
the sunny side, and dotted with dark russet specks : Stem, short, about 
half an inch long, stout, and obliquely inserted in a small shallow cavity, 
highest on one side : Eye, medium size, open, and Utde depressed in a 
small, smoothly-formed basin; segments of the calyx, short, sharply 
pointed, broad, projecting: Flesh, yellowish, rather coarse, buttery, 
melting and juicy : Flavor, very rich, sprightly and deUcious, with a fine 
aroma : Core, medium size : Seeds, medium size, angular, very dark. 




Ripe in October and November, and keeps well. 
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THE SAINT GHISLAIN PEAR. 




London Hort. See. Catalogue^ 3d Ed. 1833. 

The Saint Ghislain pear was first introdnced to our 
collections by the late Saml. G. Perkins, Esq. of Brook- 
line, who fruited it several years ago, and repeatedly 
exhibited specimens before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. He praised it highly, and recom- 
mended it to amateur cultivators • as one of the best 
of our autumn pears. It is unnecessary to say it fully 
sustains the reputation it acquired while in Mr. Per- 
kins's collection. It is not a large pear, being about 
the size, and of the general appearance, of the Tyson or 
Capiaumont, but it is an exceedingly melting, rich and 
high flavored fixdt, and as beautiful as it is excellent, having a remarka- 
bly fair and golden yellow skin. 

Besides the brief description of it in the Catalogue of the London 
Horticultural Society, above quoted, we cannot find* any account of it in 
any accessible work, except in Mr. Eenrick's American Orchardist^ where 
its origin is attributed to M. Dorlam, of Belgium. Mr. Perkins imported 
his tree from France, and we believe we are correct when we state that 
all the trees now cultivated here have originated frcfm that source. It 
does not appear to be much known among the French nurserymen. 
When it was raised from seed, or how long it has been in cultivation, 
we have been unable to learn. 

The Saint Ghislain is a rapid though somewhat slender growing tree 
in the nursery, making very upright shoots, and attaining, when of 
full size, the prim appearance of a Lombardy poplar. It is not an early 
bearer, the trees showing but little disposition to form flower buds until 
they have arrived at a good size : it then produces abundantly. It 
does not grow very freely upon the quince. On the thorn, however, it 
thrives exceedingly well, and Mr. A. Lackey, a fruit cultivator of Marble- 
head, Mass., has shown, successively, for four or five years, at the 
exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the most beauti- 
ful specimens raised on that stock, and our drawing is made from one 
of his pears. Whether it will be any object to cultivate it on the thorn 
remains to be seen ; we only mention it to show what it has already 
done. 
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SAINT GHISLAIN FEAR. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, very erect in its growth, forming a reg- 
ular and handsome pyramid ; annual shoots, long, straight, and rather 
slender. 

Wood. — ^Light olive brown, dotted with minute grayish specks, rather 
slender; old wood, grayish olive; buds, medium size, long, nearly 
erect, with moderately sized shoulders: Flower-buds, medium size, 
ovate, pointed. 

Leaves. — Small, narrow, ovate, thin, dark green, little recurved on 
the midrib, folded inwards on the sides, and finely and sharply serrated ; 
petioles, long, one to one and a half inches in length, slender. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size; petals cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about two and a half inches long, and two 
inches in diameter : Form, pyramidal, largest at the crown, regularly 
tapering into the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, pale yellow when mature, 
tinged with bright red in the sun, the whole surface covered with rus- 
sety specks, darkest and thickest where exposed : Stem, long, about 
one and a half inches in length, slender, smooth, curved, fleshy, and 
wrinkled at its junction with the fruit, and forced into an oblique direc- 
tion by a slight protuberance on one side : Eye, small, open, and rather 
deeply set in a round basin ; segments of the calyx, long and pointed : 
Flesh, yellowish white, fine, buttery, melting, and juicy: Flavor, rich, 
sprightly, and refreshing, with a delicious perfume : Core, small: Seeds, 
medium size, roundish, light brown. 




Ripe the middle of September and keeps into October. 
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THE McLaughlin plum. 

McLaughlin, Magazine of Hortictdture^ vol. xvi. p. 466. 

Among all the numerous varieties of plums that have been produced 
by American cultivators, the McLaughlin must claim the most prominent 
place. It is not as large as the Washington, or as beautiful as the 
Jefferson, but in its rich and luscious flavor it surpasses either of them, 
and comes nearer to that standard of excellence among plums, — ^the 
Green Gage, — ^than any other variety ; in the opinion of many, being 
quite equal to it, and in some respects a more valuable one for general 
cultivation. The Green Gage is at the best but an indifferent growing 
tree, very irregular in its habit, hardly, indeed, more than a shrub, and 
on this account is objected to by many who like fine standard trees. 
The McLaughlin is as vigorous as the Washington ; the fruit is larger 
than the Green Gage, and it does not appear to be so likely to crack, 
in unfavorable seasons, as that old variety. 

The McLaughlin was raised from seed by Mr. James McLaughlin, of 
Bangor, Me., and first firuited about ten years ago. Specimens of the 
fruit were first sent to us in 1846, and through the kindness of Mr, 
McLaughlin, we were favored with a few of the scions from the original 
tree ; these we grafted into vigorous stocks, and in a year or two had 
the pleasure of seeing the fruit. We found it quite equal to that sent 
us by Mr. McLaughlin, and it has continued to sustain the highest rank 
among the numerous sorts that have been introduced from abroad, or 
have been rsdsed by our cultivators at home. Specimens of the fruit 
have been repeatedly exhibited before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, by B. F. Nourse, Esq., of Bangor, both from his own and Mr. 
McLaughlin's trees, and they have invariably proved excellent. 

From what variety the McLaughlin originated we have no knowledge, 
nor are we aware that Mr. McLaughlin himself can teU. The tree 
i^pears too vigorous to have been raised from the Green Gage, and we 
should judge from the character of the wood, &c., that it might have 
sprung from the Washington or Imperial Gage, accidentally fertilized 
with the Green Gage, from which parent it probably derived its luscious 
qualities. 

The McLaughlin is a very vigorous growing tree, quite equal in this 
respect to the Washington, often making annual shoots six feet in 
length ; when ftdl grown it forms a round, spreading, regular apple-tree 



MoLAUOHLIN PLUM. 

m 

shaped head. Notwithstanding its vigor it comes into bearing mod- 
erately early, and is a remarkably productive variety. 

Tbee. — ^Vigorous^ upright, forming a fine rounded head; annual 
shoots, stout, strong, and nearly erect 

Wood. — ^Dark brownish violet, partially covered with a grayish epi- 
dermis, smooth, stout, and very short-jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; 
buds, large, long, tapering regularly to the point, erect, with remarkably 
prominent shoulders. 

Leaves. — ^Large, roundish-ovate, dull dark green above, pale be- 
neath, broadest in the middle, shortly pointed, strongly nerved, and 
obtusely serrated; petioles, shorty about half an inch long, stout, 
reddish. 

Flowebs. — ^Medium size ; stamens ^and style nearly equal in length. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about one and three-quarters inches broad, and one 
and five-eighths long : Form, roundish, regular, similar to the Green 
Gage, but depressed at each end, rather more broad than long ; suture, 
shallow, with an indented apex : Skin, fair, green, becoming yellowish 
when ripe, mottied and dotted with brownish red and crimson around 
the base, and covered with a thin whitish bloom : Stem, short, about 
half an inch long, stout, and inserted in a very small cavity, without 
depression: Flesh, yellow, thick, very melting, and adhering to the 
stone: Juice, abundant, rich, sugary, and perfectiy luscious: Stone, 
small, roundish ovate, obtusely pointed, nearly smooth. 

Ripe the last of August and beginning of^September. 
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THE COOUDGE'S FAVORITE PEACH. 

Coolidge's Favorite. Kenricks American Orchardisty 1st Ed. 

One of the oldest, if not the best, of our numerous American 
seedUng peaches is the Coolidge's Favorite. It has long been in 
cultivation around Boston, in the neighborhood of which city it 
originated ; and more recently it has found its way into all parts of 
the country, proving, wherever grown, one of the richest of its class, 
quite equal to the Grosse Mignonne, — ^to which it appears allied, — ^the 
acknowledged standard of European peaches. In general appearance 
it resembles the latter variety; but it is scarcely so dark and richly 
colored, and is rather more depressed in form ; it also ripens a few 
days sooner. 

This superior peach was raised by the late Mr. Joshua Coolidge, of 
Watertown, Mass., upwards of thirty years ago, though we cannot 
ascertain the exact period, Mr. W. Kenrick first described it in his 
work, above quoted, and also disseminated it extensively from his nursery, 
at Newton. No collection of any extent, in New England, is consid- 
ered complete without it; it is a hardy and vigorous tree, a most 
extraordinaiy bearer, and the fruit, which is remarkably beautiful, 
possesses a rich, vinous, and refreshing flavor, not surpassed by any 
other peach. 

Coohdge's Favorite is an early variety, ripening usually about the 
twenty. fifth of August, or between that and September first, just after the 
Early Anne and Early York, and a few days before the Early Crawford. 
It also possesses the good quality of forcing weU, and is, in conse- 
quence, admirably adapted for peach houses, or for forcing in pots, 
for which purpose it is exceedingly popular. As a market fruit, it 
always commands a ready sale, and if fine specimens, a high price. 

LEATES-Medium size, crenate, with globose glands. 

Flowers. — Small, pale red. 

Fkuit. — ^Medium size, about two and a half inches broad, and two 
and a quarter deep : Form, roundish, with a shallow suture extending 
to the apex, one side a little larger than the other; cavity at the base 
small and deep : Skin, very fair, pale yellowish white in the shade, 
with a brilliant coloring of deep red in the sun, somewhat marbled, 
with minute crimson dots extending to the shady side: Flesh, yel« 
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lo^h white, very melting, and slightly rayed with red at the stone, 
from which it separates freely : Juice, abundant, rich, sweet and high 
flavored : Stone, small, ovate, and slightly frirrowed. 
RiPB the last of August and begmning of September. 
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THE BRANDYWINE PEAR. 

Bbandywine. H(yrHcultun8tf vol. iii. 1848. 

The Brandywine is one of the most recently 
introduced of our American pears, and was first 
brought to the notice of Pomologists by Dr. 
Biinckl^y of Philadelphia. Specimens of the fruit 
received from him were first exhibited before the 
Massachusetts Horticultaral Society in 1848, which 
attracted much attention, and were thought re- 
markably fine. In 1853, we had the gratification 
of presenting the fimit from our own collection, 
which was pronounced, by all who tried it, frdly 
equal to any pear of its season. 

The qualities of the Brandywine are peculiarly its own, and cannot 
well be compared with any other variety: its flesh is slightly firm, 
yet perfectly melting ; and its flavor, without beiug highly aromatized, 
appears to be a concentration of that of several sorts, being almost as 
sugary as the Seckel, yet relieved by the refi:«shing juice of the Marie 
Louise, and the ^* champagne" smack of the Beurre d'Aremberg. 

The Brandywine is a native of Chaddsford, Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania. The original tree was found near a fence on the farm of 
the late Eli Harvey, and was transplanted into the garden of Mr. Geo. 
Brinton, of that place. The garden is on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine Biver, and is a part of the grounds occupied by the American 
army, who defended our country in the battle of Brandywine. It was, 
therefore, very appropriately named the Brandywine Pear. The original 
tree began to bear finit as long ago as 1820, but in 1886 it blew down 
near the surface of the ground. The present tree is a sucker from the 
original, and began to bear i^ain in 1844. This fact accounts for its 
not sooner having become known to cultivators. Previous to 1885, 
when the old tree blew down, very little interest was felt in regard 
to our native pears ; now, however, that interest is universal, and no 
sooner had the young tree, which sprang from the ruins of the old one, 
come into bearing, than its merits were made known to cultivators. 

The tree is a vigorous grower, with a handsome pyramidal habit, 
approaching to the Bufium, though with much more slender wood. 
It seems to come into bearing rather early. Whether it will succeed 
on the quince remains yet to be tested. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, and very erect in its growth, forming a 
rather compact pyramidal head ; annual shoots rather slender, medium 
length. 
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BRANDYWINE PEAR. 

Wood. — ^Light olive, dotted with round grayish specks, rather slender 
and very short-jointed ; old wood, grayish olive ; buds, medium size, 
ovate, diverging : Flower-buds, medium size. 

Leaves. — Small, long ovate, narrow, tapering to a long point, smooth, 
dark green, glossy, much waved, recui-ved a little on the midrib, and 
slightly serrated ; petioles, long, about one and a half inches in length. 

Flowers. — Stoall ; petals round, cupped ; clusters compact 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about two inches and three quarters long, and 
two and a half in diameter : Form, pyramidal, or somewhat bell- 
shaped, slightly irregular, full at the crown, which is little oblique, and 
rather suddenly contracted near the stem, occasionally with an elongated 
neck : Skin, slightly rough, yellowish green in the shade, russeted 
around the crown, boldly tinged with bright red in the sun, and thickly 
covered with large russety specks : Stem, rather long, about one and 
a half inches in length, moderately stout, slightly curved, and generally 
obliquely attached, without any cavity, by a somewhat fleshy and 
wrinkled base : Eye, large, open, and but little depressed in a small, 
roundish, furrowed basin ; segments of the calyx, short, stiff, entire, 
projecting : Flesh, yellowish white, coarse, melting and very juicy : Flavor, 
rich, brisk, vinous and deUcious, with a fine aroma: Core, medium size : 
Seeds, small, dark brown. 




Ripe the last of August, and in eating some time. 
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THE HENKEL PEAR. 




Henkel. Magazine of Horticulture ^ vol. xiii. 1847. 

The Henkel is another of the fine pears introduced 
as long ago as 1835 or 1836, by Messrs. Eenrick and 
Manning, who received scions of it, with other sorts, 
from Dr. Van Mons, of which we have already made 
mention in our first volume; and it appears to be 
whoUy confined to American collections. True, there 
is a Henkel d'hiver, in the French and Belgian cata- 
logues, of recent date ; but as that is a winter pear, 
it cannot be referred to our Henkel. It may, how- 
ever, come up hereafter under a new name ; for all 
the fine seedlings remaining in Van Mons's nursery, 
at his death, are being introduced as rapidly as they show their fiiiit. 

The Henkel is also another of the new pears which has rapidly 
improved upon acquaintance and under good cultivation. Mr. Man- 
ning, the younger, first sent us specimens of it from his extensive 
collection, in 1846, from which we gave an engraving as above quoted; 
the same outline we now introduce on the next page, as it gives the 
true shape of this variety ; but our colored plate is an exact represen- 
tation of the size, form and beauty of one of a number of spedmens 
produced on our own trees in 1853 ; being, indeed, a very showy pear, 
and as remarkable for its excellence as for its other qualities, comparing 
favorably with any variety of its season. 

Of its origin we have no other information than that it was sent here 
by Dr. Van Mons, and is, undoubtedly, one of his numerous seedlings. 
Although the scions were received in 1835 or 1836, it probably did not 
fruit during the Ufe-time of the late Mr. Manning, as it was never men- 
tioned by him among more than four hundred pears, which he, from 
time to time, described in the Magazine of Horticulture. It is rather 
late in coming into bearing, and this accounts for the long period 
which elapsed before it was brought to the notice of cultivators. 

The tree is a vigorous grower, with a very erect or fastigiate habit, 
similar to the Bufium, and with a very marked peculiarity of foliage and 
growth. We have had no experience with it upon the quince, and can- 
not say whether it is one of the sorts which will succeed on that stock 
or not. 

Teee. — ^Vigorous, with a very erect pyramidal habit, making stout, 
straight, annual shoots. 
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Wood. — Clear olive, dotted with large grayish specksj rather long- 
joiDted, stout ; old Trood, grayish olive ; buds, large, ovate, pointed, 
nearly erect, ^th promineiit shoitlders : Flower-buds, medium size. 

Leaves. — Medium size, oblong ovate, narrowing to each end, thin, 
dark green, slightly recurved on the mid-rib, folded inwards on the sides 
and slightly and obtusely serrated; petioles veiy long, from two to two 
and a half inches in length, stout 

Flowebs. — Medlomsize; petals roundish, cupped. 

Fbult. — ^Large, about three inches long, and three and a quarter in 
diameter: Form, obovate, slightly uneven on the surface, broad at the 
crown, and obtuse at the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, lemon yellow, more 
or less covered with small patches of russet, interspersed with doll 
green specks and dotted with msset : Stem, very long, about two inches 
in length, stout, usually having two bud-like prominences on each side, 
carved, and slightly inserted in a small contracted cavity : Eye, medium 
size, open, and slightly sunk in a very shaUow, uneven basin ; segments 
of the calyi short and round: Flesh, yellowish white, rather coarse, 
melting, and exceedingly juicy : Flavor, rich, sprightly, vinous, perfumed 
and delicious : Core, medium size : Seeds, large, broad and deep brown. 




KiFE in September, and keeps two or three weeks. 
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THE TRIUMPH DE JODOIGNE PEAR. 

Tbiuhph db Jodoiqne. Ban Jardinier, 1848. 

The Trimnph de Jodoigne is a new and com- 
paratively very little known pear. It fruited here^ 
we believe, for the first time, in our collection, 
in 1848. Its introduction was preceded by a 
high reputation, and we think we may say its 
qualities have not disappointed the expectations 
of cultivators. It is as large as the £eurr6 Biel, 
which it somewhat resembles in shape, but it is 
ripe and nearly gone before that sort is mature. 
It is a very handsome and showy fruit, having a 
fine, ruddy crimson cheek, blotched, and very 
conspicuously dotted with russet 

The Bon Jardiniery in which we find the earliest account of this pear, 
states that it was raised by the late M. Bouvier, a well-known amateur 
pomologist, who resided at Jodoigne, in Belgium, and who has originated 
several fine varieties. It was first offered for sale in the French nur- 
series, in 1844 or 1845, at which time we received our trees firom M. 
Jamin, of Paris. 

The Triumph de Jodoigne is a very vigorous growing tree, in this 
respect approaching to the character of the Beurr6 Diel, as its fruit also 
resembles that pear. The foliage is broad, rich and glossy, and the 
fruit is produced in clusters of three or four each. It succeeds well 
upon the quince, and is one of the sorts which make a vigorous pyramid 
on that stock. It is rather late in coming into bearing on the pear. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, with a somewhat spreading, irregular habit, and 
requiring careful pruning to form a symmetrical head ; annual shoots 
very stout. 

Wood. — ^Brownish olive, thickly dotted with round grayish specks, 
very strong, stout, and short-jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; buds, 
large, broad, rather short, pointed, slightly diverging, with prominent 
shoulders: Flower-buds, large. 

Leaves. — ^Large, broadly ovate, narrowing to each end, thick, very 
deep green, glossy, finely nerved, wavy, and nearly entire on the edge ; 
petioles, medium length, about one inch long, stout, reddish. 
F1.OWBB8. — ^Large ; petals, large, ovate ; clusters, compact. 



TRIUMPH DE JODOIG?f£ PEAR. 

Fbuit. — Large, about four inches long, and three and a half in diam- 
eter : Form, oblong obovate, Uttle irregular, with a large swollen crown, 
contracted slightly in the middle, and obtuse at the stem : Skin, fair, 
shghUy rough, dull greenish yellow, much russeted in spots and 
splashes, deeply tinged with bronzy red in the sun, and conspicuously 
dotted over with very large russety specks : Stem, medium length, 
about three inches long, moderately stout, curved, and obUquely inserted 
in a small, shallow cavity, highest on one side : Eye, medium size, open, 
and but little depressed in a small basin ; segments of the calyx, short, 
stiff: Flesh, yellowish white, coarse, melting, and juicy : Flavor, rich, 
sugary, sprightly, and agreeably perfumed : Core, medium size : Seeds, 
small, long, sharply-pointed, and dark. 




Ripe in November, and in eating two or three weeks. 
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THE JACQUES PEACH. 

Jacques. American Orchardist. 

Jacquks' Tillow Rarxhipb, Amenean Orthar&i^ Ist Ed. 
jAOQirn' Rakiripb, Pxinoe's Pmiological JUanuaL 

The Jacques is a. well known and extensively cultivated variety in 
the vicinity of Boston, and throughout Massachusetts. Previous to 
the introduction of the Early Crawford, it was considered the largest 
and finest yellow peach. It still holds a high place in the estimation of 
peach growers, producing as it does, under good treatment, beautiful 
specimens ten to twelve inches in circumference. Mr. Prince states in 
his Pomologiad Manualy that specimens have been raised weighing six- 
teen to seventeen ounces each. 

Its origin or introduction is attributed to Col. Jacques, of Somerville, 
Mass., though we have no authentic information on this point. It was 
first described by Mr. Kenrick, under the name of Jacques' Yellow 
Rareripe ; but in the subsequent edition of his work, he called it simply 
the Jacques, a preferable name, and the one under which it is now 
cultivated. 

The Jacques is, as we have said, a very large peach, — ^as large, or 
larger, than the Crawford ; it is also very handsome, with a deep yellow 
skin, and a brightiy tinted red cheek, with only a moderately downy 
surface. Its juice is very abundant, rich and delicious. 

The tree is a good grower, with moderiately stout reddish shoots, and 
a rather spreading habit. It appears unusually hardy, and produces 
fine crops. It ripens a week or so after the Early Crawford. 

Leaves.— Medium size, crenate, with reniform glands. 

Flowees. — Small, pale red. 

Fbuit. — ^Large, from three to four inches broad, and three to three 
and a half inches deep : Form, roundish^ with a shallow suture ending 
in a depression at the summit, one side slightiy larger than the other ; 
cavity at the base broad but not very deep : Skin, yellow, streaked and 
mottled with red in the shade, and of a lively red in the sun : Flesh, 
deep- yellow, melting, and rayed with red at the stone, from which it 
parts freely : Juice, tolerably abundant, sweet, sprightly and excellent : 
Stone, medium size, ovate, not very rugged. 

Ripe about the middle of September. 
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THE GUTTERS YELLOW PEACH. 

CuTTEBS Yellow. 

TsLLOW Red Rarbripb, Kenrick's American Orehardui. 
Rbd AMD Tkllow Rarehipx, Mthxang^B Book of DruU9. 

The origin of several of our native peaches is involved in so much 
uncertainty, that we have thought it an almost useless task to ascertain 
when and hy whom they have heen produced. The present variety is 
one of those whose origin is unknown, or at least one in regard to 
which we have been unable to obtain any information. 

This peach has been cultivated for several years in the neighborhood 
of Boston, and was first introduced to notice by Mr. W. Kenrick, of 
Newton, Mass., under the name of the Yellow Red Rareripe, and de- 
scribed by him in his American Orchardist. Subsequently, Mr. R. 
Manning, in his Book of FruitSy called it the Red and Yellow Rareripe. 
But some twelve years ago we obtained trees of Mr. Kenrick, for our 
specimen collection, under the name of Cutter's Yellow, which subse- 
quently proved to be identical with the Red and Yellow Rareripe. Since 
then, the trees have been disseminated so extensively under the former 
name, that we have thought it best to retain it here. It is the one 
under which it is most widely known at the present time ; besides, its 
former title of " rareripe" is misapphed, that name being generally given 
to the white-fleshed peaches. We object to the multipUcation of syno- 
nyms ; but in the present instance, and under the circumstances we 
have named, we believe the briefer as well as more expressive name of 
Cutter s Yellow, is preferable to the " Yellow Red Rareripe," of Ken- 
rick, which should claim priority if any, or the Red and Yellow Rare- 
ripe of Manning. 

The Cutter s YeDow is one of the hardiest as well as one of the best 
peaches ; and its very large and beautiful fruit, almost purple on the 
sunny side, render it one of the most desirable of the yellow-fleshed 
peaches. It ripens at the middle season between the Early and Late 
Crawford. 

The tree is a vigorous grower, with an upright habit, making stout 
shoots, of a pretty deep red color. It is a very great bearer. 

Leaves. — ^Large, crenate, with reniform glands. 

Flowers. — Small, dark. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three inches broad, and three inches deep: 
Form, roundish, compressed on the sides, one half much larger than 
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CUTTEB'S YELLOW PEACH. 

the other, with a veiy shallow suture quite round, ending in a hollow 
depression at the -summit; canity at the base, narrow and deep : Sldn, 
deep orange yellow, duffiised with red in the shade, broadly covered with 
dark crimson vermilion in the sun, and very downy on the surface : 
Flesh, deep yellow, very melting, rayed with red at the stone, from 
which it separates freely : Juice, very plentiful, rich, sweet, sprightly, 
and luscious : Stone, medium size, deeply furrowed. 
BiPE from the middle to the last of September. 
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THE SHELDON PEAR. 

Sheldon. Magazine of HoHicvlture^ toL xyii. 1851. 

Among all the American pears that have been 
introduced to notice, during the last twenty years, 
few, if any, will take a higher rank than the Sheldon. 
It ppssesses all the characteristics of a fine variety ; 
the finiit is of large size, frequently weighing nearly a 
pound each, and is prepossessing in its appearance, 
having a handsome russety skin, with a ruddy cheek : 
its flesh is exceedingly melting and juicy, and its fla- 
vor rich, highly aromatized, and luscious.: the tree is 
a vigorous grower, with an erect and symmetrical 
habit, and produces regular and abundant crops. Al- 
together it, must be considered one of the very finest of our native pears. 
The Sheldon was first brought to the notice of cultivators by Mr. E. 
L. Leavenworth, of Wolcott, Wayne Co., N. Y., who first exhibited 
specimens of the fruit at the Fomological Convention in Bufialo, in 
1849 ; and to that gentleman the public are indebted for a full history 
of its origin, which appeared in the Magazine of Horticulture^ the sub- 
stance of which is as follows : — 

Major Sheldon's father brought pear seeds firom Washington, Dutch- 
ess Co., New York, between thirty and forty years since, and planted 
them on the place where Maj. Sheldon now lives, in the town of Huron, 
(then Wolcott), N. Y. ; firom these seeds tlje trees were raised which 
bear the pears known as the Sheldon. The seeds brought firbm Dutch- 
ess County were from pears which grew on a grafted tree, (name not 
known,) but were introduced there by an Englishman of the name of 
Johnson, and Maj. Sheldon thinks he brought them with him firom 
England; but Norman Sheldon, an older brother, thinks they were 
procured in Boston. The trees, of which there are several, were in 
1850, when Mr. Leavenworth sent us this statement, of large size, and 
bore several bushels of fruit. Through the kindness of Mr. Leaven- 
worth, we obtained scions firom the original tree, and our beautiful draw- 
ing is made from specimens the produce of these scions, inserted in 1851. 
The Sheldon is a moderately vigorous tree, with an erect habit, 
branching rather symmetrically, somewhat resembling the White Doy- 
enne. It bears freely on trees not more than four or five years old. 
We believe it does not succeed well upon the quince, though there has 

not been sufficient time to give it a triaL 
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SHELDON PEAR. 

Tbee. — Vigorous, upright, erect, symmetrical in shape, with regular 
diverging branches; annual growth rather slender, and nearly straight 

Wood. — ^Yellowish, dotted with small whitish specks, short-jointed, 
rather slender; old wood, yellowish oUve; buds, medium size, ovate, 
regularly pointed, slightly diverging, with prominent shoulders : Flower- 
buds, medium size, long, sharply pointed. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, long, narrow, tapering to each end, 
thin, hght yellowish green, glossy, nearly flat, shghtly recurved on the 
midrib, somewhat wavy, and finely and sharply serrated ; petioles, long, 
one and a half to two inches in length, moderately stout. 
. Flo WEBS. — Small ; petals, small, roundish, cupped; clusters compact. 

Fbuit. — ^Large, about three inches long, and three inched in diam- 
eter : Form, roundish obovate, regular, full at the crown, tapering little 
to the stem end, which is very obtuse : Skin, fair^ nearly smooth, of a 
pale greenish russet, becoming yellowish when mature, bronzy red on 
the suimy side, and regularly dotted with small dark russet specks : 
Stem, short, about half an inch long, stout, curved, and inserted, with 
scarcely any depression, on the obtuse end: Eye, medium size, open, 
and moderately sunk in a smooth, round, not very deep basin ; segments 
of the calyx, broad, short, projecting: Flesh, yellowish, rather coarse, 
melidng, and very juicy : Flavor, exceeding rich, sprightly, and sugary, 
with a delicious aroma : Core, rather large : Seeds, medium size, flat, dark. 




BiPE in Octoberi and keeps three or four weeks. 
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THE MANOMET APPLE. 

Manomet. Magazine of HortmUturej vol. xiv. 1848. 

HoRSKBLocK, in its natiye locality. 

The Manomet is one of the finest of our early sweet 
apples. It is not so large as the Bough, but far sur- 
passes it in the beauty of its appearance ; indeed, in 
the latter respect it may be classed with the Red Astra- 
chaD, — ^which ripens at the same season, — or the Fa- 
meuse, as a comparison with the beautifal drawings of 
these varieties, which have already appeared, will show. 
It is only of medium size ; but it has a pale yellowish 
skin, nearly covered with pale red, heightened by A 
bright vermilion cheek. 
The Manomet is a native of the Old Colony, and was first introduced 
to notice by Mr. John Washburp, a zealous cultivator of Plymouth, 
Mass., who first sent us fine specimens in 1847, and also subsequently, 
from one of which our drawing was made. We ;were surprised and 
delighted to find it such a superior apple, and immediately described 
and figured it in the Magazine of Horticulture for 1848. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Washburn, we were furnished with its history, which, 
though brief, we gave at that time. It is a. seedling, which sprung up 
accidentally on the Hdlbrook farm, at Manomet Fond village in Plym- 
outh, and was for a long time known as the Horseblock apple. Mr. 
Washburn proposed to call it the Manomet, " as Manomet Point is the 
prominent head of land of Plymouth Bay." With his suggestion we 
readily concurred, believing that such an absurd and unmeaning title as 
Horseblock, should never be applied to any fruit, especially to one of 
such excellence aS the present variety. The original tree has been in 
bearing many years, and it is certainly somewhat remarkable that it 
should not have attracted attention at an earlier period. Its history, 
however, is the same as that of a majority of our native fruits, which 
have accidentally fallen into the hands of amateurs who could appreciate 
their excellence, and aid in making known their superior qualities. 

The Manomet is a very robust grower, stronger, Mr. Washburn 
thinks, than even the Baldwin. It has a spreading habit when full 
grown, with wood somewhat like the Gravenstein, and is a good bearer 
every other year. Mr. Washburn also states that it will make a tree in 
the nursery sooner than any other apple he has ever cultivated. 
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MANOMET APPLE. 

Wood. — ^Dark reddish chegtnati dotted with a yety few small whitish 
specks, moderately stout, short-jointed, and slightly downy ; old wood, 
brownish red ; buds, large, broad, slightly flattened, little downy, and 
erect : Flower-buds, medium sizie. 

Leaves. — ^Large, roundish ovate, broadest about the middle, rounding 
off to the point, thick, dark green aboiw, slightly pubescent beneath, 
conspicuously veined, and deeply, coarsely and sharply serrated ; peti- 
oles, medium length, about three quarters of an inch long, stout 

Flowebs. — ^Medium size ; petals, cupped. 

Fbuit. — ^Medium size, about three inches broad, and two and a half 
dfeep : Form, roundish, regular, flattened at the base, narrowing shghtly 
to the crown: Skin, veiy.fair, smooth, lemon yellow, covered with a 
brilliant vermilion red on the sunny side, little traced with russet at the 
base of the stem, and dotted with russet specks: Stem, short, about 
half an inch long^ slender,. straight, and inserted in a rather small, shal- 
low cavity : Eye, large, closed, and shghtly depressed in a small, finely 
furrowed", shallow basin ; segments of the. calyx, long: Flesh, yellow, 
crisp, and tender:. Juice, abundant, very sweet,, rich, and finely flavored : 
Core, closed : Seeds, medium size. . 




Ripe in August and the early part of September. 
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THE PEAR D'ALBRET. 

Peab d'Albbet. Magazine of Harticuiturey vol. ix. 1854. 

BrnvEuf d'Albrbt of aome Foreign Colleetioiis. 

Most of the new foreign pears, that have been 
brought to notice during the last eight or ten years, 
have been heralded with a great reputation, and have, 
in consequence, attracted more than usual attention 
among cultivators. Some of them have proved fully 
equal to their reputed merits, while a larger part of 
them have only been of secondary quality, and a few 
entirely worthless. Others, again, have been added 
to our collections, of whose merits nothing was 
known, and from which no high expectations were 
formed ; but it has happened, in many instances, that the latter have 
proved of the greatest excellence, and have taken their place among the 
choicest pears. 

The Pear d'Albret is one of the latter description ; unknown only 
in the Catalogues of the French or Belgian nurserymen, so far as we 
have been enabled to ascertain, it was received with many new kinds 
from M. Jamin of Paris, in 1846, and planted out with others of un- 
known merit, receiving but little attention until after it produced fruit 
in 1850. Even then it did not show its true qualities; the trees being 
yet small, and not sufficiently established to fix the character of the va- 
riety : but in the following year, and more particularly in the season of 
1853, the fruit was so much larger, so rich in color, and of such luscious 
flavor, that it at once established its claim to a place among the very 
best pears yet introduced. 

The origin and history of the Pear d'Albret is unknown to us. Not- 
withstanding the eflbrts of Bivort and other Belgian and French pomol- 
ogists to estabhsh a correct nomenclature, there has not yet been 
any authentic descriptions published of many of the new pears, and their 
identity must be made out from the Nursery Catalogues. Bivort's AJbum 
de Pamologie has aided much in this work, and the Annals de Pamologie 
of the Belgian government will assist still more ; but accurate descrip- 
tions and outline engravings, in some journal within the reach of all, 
would be the means of enabling cultivators to determine more speedily 
the correctness of many of the varieties which are yearly added to our 
collections. The Bteurr^ d'Albret of some catalogues proves to be the 
same as the d'Albret 

This fine pear fortunately does well upon the quince ; the tree is a 
good, though not a strong, grower ; and witli a little care makes a fair 
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FEAB D'ALBBET. 

'amid, thoagh iDclined to grow somewhat spreading. It comes into 
iring rather early. 

Teee. — Moderately vigorous, upright, and somewhat irregularly 
nched, making a rather open and loose bead; annual shoots, not 
y stout. 

fV^ooD. — Dark reddish brown, dotted with whitish specks, moderately 
3ng, rather short-jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; buds, medium 
i, ovate, diverging, with prominent shoulders : Flower-buds, medium 
3, swollen towards the base, and acutely pointed, deep brown. 
Leaves. — Small, about two inches long, and one inch wide, regularly 
.te, narTOwing to each end, thin, deep green, glossy, finely nerved, 
urved little at the edges, and very finely serrated ; petioles, medium 
gth, about one and a quarter inches long, slender. 
Plowebs. — Medium size; petals, narrow, ovate, cupped; claw, long. 
B'buit. — Large, abont four inches long, and three in diameter : Form, 
amidal, largest near the crown, contracted about the middle, with a 
aewhat elongated neck: Skin, slightly rough, clear deep cinnamon 
set, bronzed on the sunny side, with dark russet specks : Stem, me- 
m length, about one inch long, stout, curved, swollen, fleshy at the 
e, and obUquely attached, with a slight cavity on one side : Eye, me- 
m size, partially open, and very little depressed, in a small shallow ba- 
; segments of the calyx, short, twisted : Flesh, greenish white, coarse, 
tery, very melting and juicy: Flavor, vinous, exceedingly rich, and 
iciously perfumed : Core, small ; Seeds, small, sharply pointed, dark. 




liFB in October, and keeps two or three weeks. 
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THE SCOTTS SEEULI.N'G SIHAWBEHHT 
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THE SCOTT« SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

Scott's Seedling. Magazine of Hortictdturef vol. xx. 1854. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNa the great number of Seedling Strawberries that 
have been produced by our American cultivators during the past fifteen 
years, up to the time of the last Session of the American Pomological 
Society in September, 1854, only three varieties were recommended for 
general cultivation by that intelligent body, viz., Hovey s Seedling, Bos- 
ton Pine, (Hovey s,) and Early Scarlet; the Burr s Pine and Jenney's 
Seedling, which were added to the list in 1852, having been withdrawn 
from it and placed among those adapted to particular localities. This 
certainly seems somewhat remarkable when we take into consideration 
the very large number which have been brought to notice as possessing 
peculiar merits, since the introduction of our Seedliug in 1835. It 
proves, however, that the strawberry, though easily raised from seed, 
and early brought into bearing, is not very constant in its character, 
and that the growth of seedlings of superior merit is full as precarious 
as that of the larger fruits. 

No greater success seems to have attended the experiments of English 
cultivators than our own ; for it may be said that there have been but 
two really fine varieties raised by them during the last thirty-five years, 
viz., Keen s Seedling and British Queen. These, particularly the latter, 
still cany oflf the prizes, wherever exhibited. 

We do not make these remarks to discourage the attempts of amateurs 
in the growth of seedlings ; yet we deem it important that all should 
know what the luck of others has been, that they may not be disap- 
pointed should their first endeavors be attended with no success ; what 
has been done will be done again ; but it is only by rightly-directed 
efforts, and much labor, that the much-wished-for results can be accom- 
plished. 

Our present variety, Scott s Seedliog, is a strawberry which we think 
destined to hold a prominent place among the few fine kinds of this 
delicious fruit. It was raised by Mr. J. Scott of Brighton, Mass., in 1 847. 
The parents were the Prince Albert, an English strawberry, and the Bos- 
ton Pine ; the former fertilized with the latter. Its merits are the size 
of the berry, their unusual shape, their brilliancy of color, their firm flesh, 
and their rich and peculiar flavor. To these are added, hardiness of the 
vine, great productiveness, and early maturity, ripening immediately 
after the Early Virginia. It also bears carriage* remarkably well, and 
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SCOTT'S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

holds its fine color for a long period after gathering. Mr. Scott has 
raised large quantities of it for the fioston market, where its reputation 
has become so well established that it is sought after by lovers of this 
fine fruit, always commanding, next to Hovey's Seedhng, the highest 
price. 

Mr. Scott cultivates his plants mostly in beds, allowing the vines to 
cover the ground ; in this way his seedUng produces very great crops ; 
the foliage being rather small, the beds are not crowded, and the fruit 
is well exposed to the light and air. 

Vines. — Moderately vigorous, dwarfish in habit, with spreading foliage, 
and making numerous runners. 

Leaves. — Medium size; leaflets ovate, generally incurved on the 
sides, coarsely and rather sharply serrated ; surface nearly smooth, light 
yellowish green; petioles short; leaf-stalks diverging, rather slender, 
and of medium length. 

Flowers. — ^Rather small, and regular in form ; petals roundish ; sta- 
mens prominent, stout, numerous, with large anthers, abounding in pol- 
len ; calyx, large, and spreading, projecting beyond the fruit, sharply 
pointed, and generally reflexed at the ends ; scapes moderately stout, 
upright, rather loose, longer than the foot-stalks, bearing from fifteen to 
twenty berries ; peduncles long, and moderately stout 

Fruit. — Large, long, conical, about one and three quarters inches in 
length, and one and a half inches in diameter at the base, rather obtuse 
at the summit : Color, deep rich crimson scarlet, with a shining and 
somewhat uneven surface : Seeds, yellowish, rather deeply imbedded : 
Flesh, pale red, hollow at the core, not over juicy, but rich, buttery, 
and melting, with a peculiar orange perfume. 

Ripe just after the Early Virginia begins to mature, about the Season 
of the Boston Pine, and continues in bearing very late. 
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THE r,RSj;X GAGE PLUM. 
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THE GREEN GAGE PLUM. 

OfiEEN Gage. Catalogue of London Horticultoral Society, 1843. 

Bruonon Grikn Gaoi, 
Damao Vert, 
Daupbinb, 

Draf o'Or, (of some,) 
Gro88b Rrine, 
Gro88E Reine Claude, 
IsLEWORTH Green Gage, 
Reine Claude, 

SUCRIN YeRT, 

Vertb Bonne, 

Wilmot's Green Gaoe, 

Wilmot's New Green Gage, 

Wilmot's Late Green Gaoe, 

Reine Claude Dore', ddf&imi it Pomoiogit, 

Brutn Saoe, (enoneoiuly) of some Americaii 

The Green Gage has a world-wide reputation, and, by general con* 
sent, has long been placed at the head of all plums ; to say tliat any new 
variety nearly approaches, or equals it in quality, is sufficient to render 
it a desirable acquisition. Many American seedlings have been pro- 
duced since the Green Gage was first introduced, and though several of 
them possess great merit, — ^greater in the aggregate than an equal 
number of foreign sorts, — still, none of them, unless we except the 
McLaughlin, can be considered equal to that old plum. The sweetness 
of its flesh, the abundance of its juice, and the peculiar richness of its 
flavor, exist in just those nice proportions, that they neither cloy, nor 
leave the taste unsatisfied. 

The Green Gage is a very old variety. It first fi:tiited in England, at 
Twickenham, as long since as 1727. It was first introduced there by the 
Earl of Stair, who sent it from France to the second Duke of Rudand, 
by the name of Green Spanish. The name of Green Gage is said, by 
Sir Joseph Banks, to have originated as follows : — ^^ The Gage family 
in the last century procured from the monks of the Chartreuse, at Paris, 
a collection of fruit trees ; when they arrived in England the ticket of 
the Heine Claude had been rubbed off on the passage. The gardener 
being, from this circumstance, ignorant of its name, called it, when it 
bore fruit. Green Gage." {Horticultural Transactions y vol. i., App. p. 8.) 
In France it is universally known as the Heine Claude ; but in this in- 
stance the name of Green Gage being the popular one eveiywhere in 
England as well as in our own country, we have retained it here. 

Mr. George Lindley, in his Guide to the Orchard^ (1830,) called it 
*^ without exception the best plum in England." It still holds the same 
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OREEN OAOE PLUM. 

high position ; for though some of the newer varieties produce larger 
fruit, bear better, keep longer, and make finer standard trees, and by a 
combination of good qualities are entitled to extensive cultivation, yet, 
when quality ialone is considered, the Green Gage must carry off the 
palm for excellence. Its only fault is the tendency of the fruit to crack 
open by the least shower, about the period of its maturity. 

The Green Gage is a slow growing, though healthy and vigorous 
tree, with a spreading habit, branching low, and scarcely making a fine 
standard. The wood is quite distinct, and it may be readily known, when 
once seen. In consequence of its slow growth other varieties have fi:^- 
quently been disseminated for it, and we have often seen the Imperial 
Gage in collections under the name of Green Gage. The trees are 
entirely distinct from each other, and the least study would at once de- 
tect the error. The Imperial Gage is a very vigorous, tall-growing tree ; 
the Green Gage a short, stout, stocky one. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, spreading in habit, branching low, and forming a 
round, open head ; annual growth, short, stout and stocky. 

Wood. — Dark purplish brown, reddish on the sunny side, and some- 
what covered with a grayish epidermis, nearly smooth, and remarkably 
short-jointed ; buds, medium size, very close together, sUghtly diverging, 
with very large projecting shoulders. 

Leaves. — Medium size, oval on the young wood, nearly obovate on the 
spurs, doubly and somewhat irregularly serrated, smooth, shining and 
bright green above, paler underneath ; petioles, medium length, about 
half an inch long, moderately stout. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size ; style and stamens about equal length. 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about one and a half inches in height, and 
one and a half in diameter : Form, round, regular, slightly flattened at 
the base, with a shallow suture, extending from the stem to the apex : 
Skin, green, becoming yellowish at maturity, spotted and marbled with 
bright crimson on the sunny side : Stem, medium length, about half an 
inch long, httle bent, rather stout, and inserted in a small, funnel-shaped 
cavity : Flesh, yellowish green, fine, delicate, veiy melting, and nearly 
separates from the stone, slightly adhering on one side : Juice, abun- 
dant, very sugary, sprightly, with a most luscious and exquisite flavor : 
Stone, large, roundish oval. 

Ripe the last of August and commencement of September. 
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THE SAINT MICHAEL ARCHANGEL PEAR. 

Saint Michael Abchangel. Magazine of Horticulture y vol. xvii. 1851. 

PLUMBOAaTKL, Mogwdm of EbrtumUwrtf rd. zii. 
DufMAS, of some French CultiTaton. 

The Saint Michael Archange, as it is usually called 
in the French Catalogues, is a pear which has but 
recently become known to American cultivators, though 
it was introduced as long ago as 1840, and fruited in 
the late Mr. Manning's collection at Salem, under the 
name of Plumbgastel ; subsequently we described and 
figured it in the Magazine of Horticulture^ (1846) as 
a new variety under the latter name, and we contin- 
ued to cultivate it for three or four years as the Plumb- 
gastel, when we detected the error before it had borne 
fruit, from the pecuUar character of the tree, which is 
so strongly marked that a careful observer could hardly fail to notice it. 
It is an excellent pear, of large size, handsome and regular form, and 
dehcious flavor. The tree produces sparingly while young, which has 
led some cultivators to consider it a shy bearer; but we have found 
that scions, inserted in the top of an old tree, grew vigorously and bore 
abundantly in three or four years, and the fruit was better than on the 
young trees. We think it will become a popular pear. If the fruit is 
gathered before it is too ripe, as it should be, it is in eating for a longer 
time ihan most of our early autumn varieties. 

The origin of the St. Michael Archangel is unknown ; but it is proba- 
bly a French variety, as it has been cultivated for several years in the 
nurseries of Rouen. It is also grown at Angers, and in both places 
has been described as a fine pear. It grows freely on the quince, and 
naturally makes a beautiful pyramidal tree on either that or the pear 
stock. 

Tbee. — Very vigorous, and very erect in its habit, the branches as- 
cending at a very acute angle, and almost perpendicular with the main 
stem ; annual shoots, not very long, very stout, straight and erect 

Wood. — ^Light yellowish olive, sparsely dotted with minute grayish 
specks, very short-jointed, stout, straight, and shghdy swollen at the 
ends; old wood, grayish olive; buds, large, long, broad at the base, 
diverging, pointed, dark brown, covered with grayish scales, and with 
rather prominent shoulders : Flower-buds, medium size, oval, elongated, 
sharply pointed. 
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SAINT MICHAEL ABCBANOEL PEAR. 

Flowebs. — Small ; petals, oyal, roundish, small ; claw, long. 

Fbuit. — ^Large, about three inches long, and two and a half in 
diameter : Form, pjriform, generally regular, large about the middle, 
contracted near the stem, and occasionally with an elongated neck: 
Skin, fair, smooth, greenish yellow, fiedntly tinged with red on the sunny 
side, russet around the base of the stem, and dotted with greenish 
russet specks: Stem, medium length, about one inch long, stout, 
smooth, inserted without any cavity, sometimes with slight projections 
at the base : Eye, medium size, open, and httle sunk in a moderate 
sized basin ; segments of the calyx, long, reflexed : Flesh, white, fine, 
melting, and very juicy: Flavor, rich and sugary, with a pecuUarly 
delicious aroma : Core, large : Seeds, large, dark brown. 




Ripe in September, and keeps into October. 




THE BEURRE' CLAIRGEAU PEAR. 

Bsubbe' Claibgeau. AJhum de Pomologie^ vol. iv. p. 145. 

No pear of recent introduction has attracted the at- 
tention of pomologists more than the Benrr^ Clairgeau. 
Remarkably handsome in its appearance, yeiy large in 
size, excellent in quality, a vigorous, erect, and beautiful 
growing tree, hardy, early, and an abundant bearer, it 
possesses all the qualities that constitute a fine pear. 
Preceded with a high reputation, it is gratifying to find 
that it has fully maintained its character, and is likely to 
prove one of the most popular pears, second only to the 
Bartlett, Seckel, and a few others. 

The Beurr6 Clairgeau is a French yariety, and was 
originated by Peter Clairgeau of Nantes. The parent tree was raised in 
1835 or '36, and first bore fruit in 1846 or '47. In 1848, the fruit was 
first exhibited before the Horticultural Society of Nantes, and its perfect 
form, beautiful exterior, and fine quality, at once established its reputa- 
tion. A subscription was immediately opened by several cultivators to 
purchase the entire stock ; but as the requisite number (two hundred) 
could not be obtained, the trees remained in the hands of the originator. 
In 1850, however, M. de Jonghe and other nurserymen completed the 
subscription and took the entire stock, in all about three hundred trees 
on the quince. These, with the parent tree, were removed to Brussels 
in November, 1850. They produced fruit the following year, and 
enabled the purchasers to again test its quality, which was found to be 
excellent. But it was not till 1853, when the trees had borne another 
crop, that they were offered for sale. 

The Beurr^ Clairgeau is a very upright and erect growing tree, more 
resembling the Buffiim than any other variety ; but the foliage is larger, 
richer and more ornamental. It bears remarkably young, scions inserted 
in moderately strong trees producing finit the following year. It ap- 
pears to succeed well upon the quince. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, very upright and erect, branching at a 
very acute angle, and making rather stout wood ; annual shoots of me« 
dium length. 

Wood. — Reddish brown, dotted with rather large whitish specks, 
stout and short-jointed ; old wood, brownish olive ; buds, large, long, 
sharply pointed, diverging, with prominent shoulders: Flower-buds, 
medium size, oval, very sharply pointed. 
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BEURBE' CLAIROEAU PEAR. 

Leaves. — ^Large, roundish ovate, broadest about the middle, rather 
thick, deep green, glossy, nearly flat, and coarsely and very slightly ser- 
rated ; petioles, long, about one and a half inches in length, Uttle tinged 
with red, and moderately stout. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size; petals, roundish ovate, neaUy cupped; 
clusters, compact. 

Fruit. — Very large, about four inches long, and three inches in di- 
ameter : Form, oblong, or obtuse pyramidal, large at the crown, sUghtly 
contracted in the middle, obtuse at the stem, with a somewhat uneven 
surface : Skin, sUghtly rough, of a clear cinnamon russet, with numer- 
ous darker colored specks, acquiring, at maturity, a deep reddish tint 
on the sunpy side : Stem, short, about half an inch long, veiy stout, 
fleshy at the base, obliquely inserted without any cavity, but surrounded 
by a few uneven projections : Eye, small, open, and but slightly de- 
pressed in a very shallow basin, somewhat ribbed; segments of the 
calyx, short, stiff, pointed, complete : Flesh, yellowish, rather coarse, 
melting and juicy: Flavor, saccharine, sprightly, perfumed and de- 
licious : Core, medium size : Seeds, small, ovate, pointed. 



' .J 




Ripe in November, and keeps nearly a month, 
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THE HOWELL PEAR. 
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THE HOWELL PEAR. 

Howell. Magazine of Horticulturey vol xv. p. 69. 

The Howell, though of recent introduction 
to notice, and not yet very generally cultiyated, 
proves to be one of our best native pears ; not, 
perhaps, so exquisite in flavor as some other 
sorts, but possessing so many of the indispensa- 
ble requisites of a fine fruit that it must become 
a general favorite. The tree is hardy, quite 
vigorous, with a good habit, and the fruit is 
large, exceedingly fair, always perfect, and of the 
first quality. 

The Howell is a Connecticut pear, and was 
raised from seed by the late Thomas Howell, Esq., of New Haven. 
The seeds were planted in his garden in that city, in 1820 or '30, and 
the tree came into bearing in 1842 or '43. Mr. Howell's premises 
adjoined those of the late Gov. Edwards, whose seedling pears have 
attracted considerable attention ; and it was about the time that the 
Governor's trees began to bear fruit, that Mr. Howell, incited, no doubt, 
by his neighbor's good example, planted the seeds from which this and 
several others were raised. 

The seeds planted by Mr. Howell were taken from a variety known 
in New Haven as the Jonah pear, a very hard and tough winter fruit, 
rarely fit for the table. The tree stood in his garden, with a White 
Doyenn^ on one side, and a Summer Bon Chretien on the other. The 
Howell evidently is a natural cross between the two, retaining some of 
the characteristics of both. It has the habit and the foliage of the 
Bon Chretien; while in the delicacy and fineness of its flesh, and its 
brisk and vinous flavor, it approaches the Doyenn^ : but what appears 
rather remarkable is that it should be such a fair fiiiit, when that from 
both of its parents is subject to spot and crack. The experience of four 
years has never yet enabled us to find a defective pear on the Howell. 

The tree is a free and vigorous grower, with a spreading habit, throw- 
ing out its branches quite horizontal at first, but curved upwards at the 
ends. It begins to bear rather early, and produces good crops. Whether 
it will succeed or not on the quince, we have no satisfactory experience ; 
but we are inclined to think that, like most of our American pears, it will 
not do well on that stock. 
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• HOWELL PEAR. 

Tbbs. — Vigorous, upright, but spreading in habit, with the annual 
shoots curved, of medium length. 

Wood. — ^Brownish olive, dotted with grayish specks, stout and short- 
jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; buds, medium size, roundish, short, 
erect, with large prominent shoulders : Flower-buds, medium size, obo- 
vate, with brownish scales. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, broadest near the base, shortly pointed, 
bright green, glossy, finely nerved, wavy, and very finely serrated; 
petioles, rather long, nearly two inches in length, rather slender. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size ; petals, small, roundish, cupped. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three inches long, and two and a half in diam- 
eter : Form, obovate, inclining to pyramidal, regular, rather full and 
broad at the crown, and tapering to the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, lemon 
yellow when mature, with a slight tinge of blush on the sunny side, and 
regularly covered with brownish russet specks : Stem, medium length, 
about an inch long, moderately stout, curved, and inserted without any 
depression : Eye, rather large, open, and little sunk in a very broad, 
smooth basin ; segments of the calyx, rather long and partially reflexed : 
Flesh, white, slightly coarse, melting, and juicy : Flavor, rich, brisk, 
and vinous, with a pleasant perfume : Core, medium size : Seeds, rather 
large, long and pointed. 




Ripe the last of September and beginning of October, and keeps well. 
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THE GANSELL« BERGAMOT PEAR. 

Gansell's Bergamot. Pomological Magazine^ yoL i. pi. 35. 



B ROC AS BCRGAMOT, 

Iris's Bbroamot, 
Staunton, 

GuRLK's BcURRB^y 
BONNK ROUOC, 
DiAMAKT, 



Aooording to London Hort. Soc. Cdi4jilogue, 3d Ed, 




This find old pear has been greatly neglected 
in the rapid introduction of new varieties ; and 
it is not nncommon to find large and choice 
collections without a single specimen of this 
kind : indeed, some cultivators, well acquainted 
with the principal pears that we now possess, 
scarcely know the Gansells Bergamot. How it 
happens that a variety of such excellence, and 
holding the highest rank in Enghsh collections, 
should have been so much neglected, we are at 
a loss to imagine ; but probably the fact that it 
is an old pear, — introduced along with the White Doyenne, Brown 
Beurre, St. Germain, &c., which have long ceased to be generally culti- 
vated on account of the uncertainty of the crop, — is the main reason 
why its merits have been overlooked. 

The Gansell s Bergamot is a pear of EngUsh origin, and was obtained 
firom the seed of the Autumn Bergamot, by Lieut. Gen. Gansell, at his 
seat at Donellan Hall, near Colchester, in 1768. It has consequently 
been in cultivation nearly a century, and is justiy esteemed by British 
pomologists a superior fruit. At what period it was introduced into 
American collections, we have been unable to ascertain. Mr. Lowell 
mentions, among the few sorts cultivated in Massachusetts in 1815, the 
Brockholst Bergamot, which was undoubtedly this pear. Coxe culti- 
vated it in his collection in New Jersey, and described it in his work 
(1818) as a " very fine pear." Probably it was introduced many years 
previous, or about the commencement of the present century. 

It has the reputation of being a small bearer, but this does not ac- 
cord with our experience. True, it is not as prolific as the Bartlett or 
Bufium, but produces what may be termed a good crop, just enough to 
keep the tree in fine condition, without the troublesome labor of thin- 
ning. The tree has a wild habit, with small bluish green leaves, but by 
judicious pruning malces a good head. It is rather late in coming into 
bearing, and does not succeed very well on the quince. 
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GANSELL'S B£RQAMOT PEAR. 

Tree. — ^Rather irregular and spreading in its growth, the branches 
horizontal at first, with the ends curved upwards ; annual growth, short 
and rather slender. 

Wood. — Grayish olive, dotted with whitish specks, rather slender, 
and short-jointed ; old wood, olive gray ; buds, small, short, obtusely 
ovate, diverging, with rather prominent shoulders : Flower-buds, small, 
obtusely pointed. 

Leaves. — ^Small, thick, dark bluish green, obovate, cordate at the 
base, narrowing to the point, wavy, and very slightly serrated ; young 
leaves covered with a kind of mealiness ; petioles, stout, one inch long, 
and rather slender. 

FisOWEBS. — Small ; petals, roundish obovate, crimped, much cupped ; 
clusters, compact. 

Fruit. — Large, about three inches long, and three and a half in 
diameter : Form, regular, roundish, considerably flattened at each end, 
and narrowing little towards the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, yellowish 
brown, little russeted on the sunny side, and regularly covered with 
green and russety specks : Stem, short, about half an inch long, mod- 
erately stout, straight, and deeply inserted in a small round cavity: 
Eye, medium size, open, and sunk in a large, round, smooth, open ba- 
sin ; segments of the calyx, short and narrow : Flesh, yellowish white, 
coarse, melting, and very juicy : Flavor, rich, sugary, and delicious, 
with a fine bergamot perfume : Core, large : Seeds, small, roimdish, 
pale brown. 




Ripe in October, and keeps two or three weeks. 
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THE RHODE-ISLAND GREENING APPLE. 

BhodE'Islamd Gbeenino. Coxe's View of Fruits, &c. 

B»u.maTOK G.e»»o. } Aoconling to Owe. 

Hampshirb Gruemino, aooording to Jhnaican DruU Qnwtr^ Guide. 

There are few apples better known than the 
Rhode-Island Greening, and few, if any, that 
surpass it, all its qualities considered. It is 
extensively cultivated, and, with the exception of 
the Roxbury Russet and Baldwin, is more gen- 
erally planted than any other variety. Indeed, 
these three apples are the main orchard fruits of 
this country, and are not likely soon to be dis- 
placed by kinds of more recent introduction. As 
a cooking apple, the Greening is unsurpassed; 
and as a dessert fruit of its season, has few 
equals. To some tastes it is rather acid ; but the tenderness of its 
very juicy flesh, the sprightliness of its abundant juice, and the delicacy 
of its rich and fine flavor, is not excelled by any of the numerous 
varieties that we at present possess. In addition to these merits, it 
ripens up of a fine mellow shade of yellow, and its entire flesh, when 
well matured, is of the same rich tint. 

Of the origin of thii^ old apple we have no certain information. 
Coxe, who is the first author who fully describes it, says nothing on this 
point. In New Jersey it was in his town, and still is in some localities, 
called the Jersey Greening ; but from its name we presume it originated 
in Rhode-Island. It seems suited to all soils and localities, and flour- 
ishes throughout the Middle and Western States. It was one of the 
apples carried to Ohio, by Gen. Putnam, in 1796 or 97, and from thence 
distributed over that section of country. In the rich soils of the Ohio 
valley the most beautiful specimens are produced ; but though so large 
and fair, they hardly equal in quality the produce of our more sterile 
soil and varied climate. It is a variety that cannot be too extensively 
cultivated. . 

The tree is a vigorous grower, not much inclined to run up, but as- 
suming a rather low and branching habit, and consequently does not 
make so tall and round a head as the Baldwin ; its branches spread out 
more, and, as the tree acquires age, they become somewhat pendent and 
nearly touch the ground : it is a regular bearer, producing moderately 
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RHODE-ISLAND GREENING APPLE. 

every year. Owing partly to the tenderness of its skin, it is more in- 
clined to be wormy than some other varieties, which is the only fault, 
if this can be considered one, which the Greening possesses. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, with a branching and rather spreading habit, form- 
ing a broad, flattened head ; annual growth, moderate. 

Wood. — ^Light reddish chestnut, dotted with a few round white specks, 
downy at the ends, moderately stout, and short-jointed; old wood, 
grayish chestnut ; buds, small, short, broad, much flattened, very erect, 
and slightly woolly : Flower-buds, medium size, woolly. 

Leaves. — Medium size, long ovate, narrowing next to the stem, 
sharply pointed, bright green above, paler and slightly downy beneath, 
deeply and sharply serrated ; petioles, medium length, about one inch 
long, stout, downy. 

Flowers. — Large ; petals obovate, wavy, cupped, and slightly tinged 
with blush. 

Fruit. — ^Large, about three and a half inches broad, and two and 
three quarters deep : Form, roundish oblate, slightly flattened at the 
base, and indistinctly ribbed : Skin, fair, smooth, with an oily touch, of 
a clear deep green, becoming of a mellow yellow when ripe, with a faint 
tinge of blush on the sunny side ; Stem, medium length, about three 
quarters of an inch long, moderately stout, curved,, and inserted in a 
moderately deep cavity : Eye, small, closed, and slightly depressed in a 
somewhat furrowed basin ; segments of the calyx, woolly : Flesh, yel- 
low, fine, crisp and tender : Juice, very abundant, of a brisk, refreshing 
acid, very high flavored and rich : Core, medium size : Seeds, medium size. 




BiPE in December, and often keeps till March. 
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THE BEURRE' ORIS D'HIVER PEAR. 

Beubke' Gris d'Hiver. Album de Pomohgie, vol. iii. pi. 49. 

BBvaRE^ Gbis d'Hiych Nouvbau, \ 

Bkurri/ db Lu^oh, ' of 0ome Foreign CoUectiou. 

Bburre' Gru Superiburb, j 

Bkorre' db Fonten4T, according to London Hort. Soc. Odalogut^ 4tli Ed. 

The Beurre Gris d'Hiver is a very fine addition to 
our limited number of winter pears. Nearly or quite 
aa large as the Glout Morceau, ripening about the 
same period, and possessing a peculiarly rich Berga- 
mot aroma, unlike any other variety of its season, it 
must claim a prominent place in every choice col- 
lection of peara. 

The origin of the Beuire Gris d*Hiver, like that of 
several of the best foreign pears, is unknown. Ac- 
cording to Bivort, it is a French variety, first culti- 
vated in Belgium about a dozen yearsL ago. English pomologists do 
not appear to be acquainted with it. Kenrick, in his American Orchard- 
isty briefly notices it on the authority of M. Jamin of Paris ; but the only 
full account of it we can find is that by Bivort in the Album de Pomologie 
above quoted. We have had it in our collection upwards o( ten 
years, though the tree only recently came into bearing. It is generally 
known as the Beurre Gris d'Hiver nouveau. Under this name we 
described and figured it in the Magazine of Horticulture, (vol. xx. p. 
144,) with the remark, that we doubted the propriety of the addition of 
the word nouveau. Since then we have examined the Album of Bivort, 
and adopt the briefer and equally correct one of Beuir^ Gris d'Hiver, 
there being no other variety of that name. 

In the general habit of the tree, in the^wood and foliage, as well as 
the color of the fruit, it greatly resembles the old Brown Beurre, 
(Beurre Gris,) from which similarity, we presume, it derived its name ; 
but the fruit is more obtuse at the stem. It has the same irregular 
and spreading mode of growth, and like that old variety requires good 
cultivation to produce fine specimens. In a cold heavy soil the tree 
does not flourish well, but in a warm light one it grows freely, and bears 
heavy crops. Even in Belgium, Bivort recommends that it should have 
a favorable position. It does not succeed long upon the quince, and 
the pear stock is preferable for this variety. 
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BEURRE' GRIS D'HIVER PEAR. 

Tree. — Moderately vigorous, somewhat spreading and iiTegular in 
habit, forming a loose, open head ; annual shoots not very stout, curved. 

Wood. — Dark reddish brown, dotted with grayis)i specks, moderately 
stout, and short-juinted ; old wood, gi-ayish brown; buds, medium size, 
flattened, short, slightly diverging, with rather prominent shoulders: 
Flower-buds, medium size, oval, brownish, with large gray scales. 

Leaves. — Large, oblong ovate, thick, narrowing to each end, yellow- 
ish green, thickly nerved, folded inwards, and very shghtly and coarsely 
serrated; petioles, medium length, one to one and a half inches long, 
stout. 

Flowers. — Small; petals roundish, cupped; clusters, compact. 

Fruit. — Large, about three inches long, and three in diameter: 
Form, obovate, slightly one sided, tolerably full at the crown, tapering 
little to the stem end, which is very obtuse : Skin, slightly rough, dull 
yellow, nearly or qaite covered with a rather dark cinnamon russet, 
bronzed on the sunny side, and dotted with dark specks : Stem, short, 
about half an inch long, rather stout, curved, fleshy at the base, and 
obliquely inserted, without much of a cavity, with a projection on one 
side : Eye, small, open, and slightly depressed in a small, smooth basin ; 
segments of the calyx, short, i;ounded: Flesh, yellowish white, coai-se, 
melting, and very juicy: Flavor, rich, saccharine, sprightly, and highly 
aromatized : Core, large, slightly gritty : Seeds, medium size, dark brown. 




Ripe in December, and keeps till Februaiy. 
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THE COLMAR D'AREMBERG PEAR. 

CoLMAB d*Aremberg. Magaziut of Horticulture ^ vol xiv. p. 110. 

Kabtoffsl, Mmm it Pomologie, toL L 

The Colmar dAremberg is one of the few pears 
whose reputation does not seem to be fully established. 
Its character appears to be variable ; sometimes excel- 
lent, and again of only medium quality; and more 
experience is wanting to test its real merits. So far, 
however, as we have had an opportunity of seeing it 
under various conditions of soil, locality and exposure, 
we consider it a variety well worthy of cultivation. It 
is of the largest size, nearly equal to the Duchess of 
Angouleme, often weighing eighteen or twenty ounces, 
and when well grown, and properly ripened, so nearly approaches a Passe 
Colmar, that we have known good judges to mistake it for that fine pear. 
The origin of the Colmar d*Aremberg is attributed to Van Mons. 
M. Bivort, who figures it in his Album under the name of Kartoffel, 
remaiks that his infoimation in regard to the variety was communi- 
cated by M. Millot of Nancy, who states that it originally came from 
Van Mons without name, maiked No. 224, which corresponds, in his 
printed Catalogue of 1825, to the Kartoffel birne : hence, he observes, 
it has been called one of his seedlings, notwithstanding its name indi- 
cates a Geiman origin. It was introduced to our American Collections 
in 1845, and firet fruited, we believe, in 1847. 

The Colmar dAremberg is a distinct growing tree : very erect and 
upright in its habit, making but few lateral shoots, and those very strong 
and vigorous; the whole being studded with numerous short stocky 
spurs. It succeeds very well upon the quince, requiring good cultiva- 
tion to produce large specimens. 

Tree. — Moderately vigorous, upright and erect in habit, branching 
off at an acute angle : annual shoots, very stout, downy at the ends. 

Wood. — ^Yellowish brown, dotted with numerous small roundish rus- 
set specks, stout, and short-jointed; old wood, grayish dlive; buds, 
small, short, flattened, little diverging : Flower-buds, medium size, ovate, 
angular, pointed, dark shining brown, little shaded with gray. 

Leaves. — ^Ijarge, narrow oval, tapering to the point, thick, deep 
glossy green, flat, coarsely and deeply serrated ; petioles, medium length, 
about one and a quarter inches long, stout. 

Flowers. — Small; petals small, roundish ovate, cupped; clusters, 
compact. 
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COLMAR D'AREMBEBG PEAR. 



Fruit. — Very large, about four and a half inches long, and three 
and a half in diameter: Form, obtusely pyramidal, with an uneven 
surface, largest about the middle, rounding off to the crown, and taper- 
ing to the stem, near which it is little contracted on one side : Skin, 
fair, slightly rough, pale green, becoming yellowish when mature, traced 
and netted with russet around the crown and stem, and thickly covered 
with conspicuous, reddish russet specks : Stem, medium length, about 
an inch long, stout, slightly swollen at the base, and obliquely inserted in 
a slight cavity, vdth a high projection on one side : Eye, medium size, 
open, and very deeply sunk in a large funnel-shaped, somewhat angular 
basin ; segments of the calyx very short, and rounded : Flesh, yellowish 
white, fine, melting, half buttery, and juicy : Flavor, rich, sugary, per- 
fumed, and excellent : Core, large : Seeds, large, broad, dark brown. 




RiPK in November and December, 
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THE WHITE DOYENNE' PEAR, 



White Doyenne'. Pomological Magazine^ vol. ii. pi. 60. 



St. Michakl, of Boeton. 

YiRGAUBV, of New York, 

BuTTKR Pear, of Philadelphia. 

Doyenne' Blanc, of French authora. 

White Beurri/, "v . ,. ^ r^ s t 
Snow Pear Uccording to Grf. of 

„ - ' 4 Lon. Hort. Soc. 

Poire db Limon, j 



Poire Niege, 
Poire de Seioneur, 
Bonne Ente, 
Beurre' Blanc, 
Pine Pear, 
A CouRTE Queue, 
Dean's, &c., &c., 



According to Cat. of 
Lon. Hort. Soc. 




The White Doyenne is the world-renowned pear, and 
one that has been — if it is not at the present time — 
more extensively cultivated than any other. The proof 
of its popularity is the great number of names that have 
been given to it, both in Europe and this country. As 
the St. Michael, Virgalieu or Butter pear, it is familiar 
to all who know anything of a pear in the Eastern or 
Middle States. So strong are our eai'ly associations 
connected with it, that we form our opinion of every 
new pear by a comparison with this; nor were the 
older pomologists mistaken in their estimate of the White Doyenne ; for 
it still is, when ripened in perfection, unrivalled by few, and surpassed 
by none, of more recent introduction. 

Unfortunately, the White Doyenne for a long time has failed to per- 
fect its fruit in many parts of the countiy, more particularly in New 
England, and its cultivation has been neglected for other and more cer- 
tain sorts ; but in New York and the Western States it still matures 
its superb fruit in abundance and perfection. Whether it will ever be 
restored to its original excellence in localities heretofore affected re- 
ipains to be seen ; but luckily we have it in our means to obviate its 
defects in some degree ; after an experience of several years we have 
found it to produce the finest specimens upon the quince stock, when 
other trees upon the pear, growing side by side, have borne nothing 
but spotted, cracked, and worthless fmit. 

The White Doyenne is of French origin, and was ^one of Uie first 
good dessert pears brought to this country neariy a century ago. Un- 
der favorable conditions it grows freely, and produces immense crops. 
It prefers a rich, deep, warm soil, and if it can always have such a loca- 
tion it will rarely fail to mature the finest fniit. It flourishes admirably 
as a pyramid on the quince, and is one of the few sorts that make large 
vigorous trees on that stock. It bears at an early age, even upon the 
pear. 
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WHITE DOYENNE' TEAK. 



Tbee. — ^Vigorous, with au upright regular habit, and erect branches, 
forming a fine pyramidal head ; annual shoots long, sti-aight, erect. 

Wood. — ^Yellowish brown, dotted with roundish gray specks, moder- 
ately stout, and short-jointed ; old wood, yellowish olive ; buds, small, 
short, ovate, diverging, with small shoulders: Flower-buds, medium 
size, dark brown, with grayish scales. 

Leaves. — Medium size, rather narrow, tapering to each end, light 
green, folded inwards, recurved on the midrib, with fine, regular serra- 
tures ; petioles, medium length, about an inch long, rather slender. 

Flowers. — Small ; petals ovate, neatly cupped ; clusters compact. 

FauiT. — Medium size, about three inches long, and two and three 
quartei-s in diameter : Form, obovate, regular, full at the crown, taper- 
ing to the stem, where it ends obtusely: Skin, fair, smooth, clear pale 
yellow when mature, tinged with a beautiful red on the sunny side, and 
regularly sprinkled with small russet specks: Stem, medium length, 
about three quarters of an inch long, moderately stout, curved, and in- 
serted in a very small rounded cavity : Eye, small, closed, and sunk in 
a very shallow, open basin; segments of the calyx, small and short: 
Flesh, white, fine, melting, very buttery, and juicy : Flavor, rich, sug- 
ary, sprightly, delicately perfumed, and delicious : Core, medium size : 
Seeds, medium size. 




Ripe in October, and keeps three or four weeks. 
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THE LADIES' SWEETING APPLE. 

Ladies Swbeting. Fruits and Fmit Trees of America. 

The Ladies' Sweeting has attracted unusual at- 
tention among orchardists and cultivators of fruit, 
and it has been pronounced by some as " far the 
finest" winter sweet apple yet. produced. It is a 
very beautiful looking fruit, comparing, in this re- 
spect, with the Baldwin, and possesses the excel- 
lent quality of keeping into April and May, without 
the loss of juiciness and flavor, so general with most 
of our sweet apples. It has not the rich sweet of 
the Broadwell, which also keeps vei-y late, but what 
little it loses in this respect is made up in its showy appearance : nei- 
ther is it so vigorous a growing tree as the Tolman or Dan vers Winter 
Sweet, and some others, but, taking its combined qualities, it must be 
considered a veiy valuable variety. 

-The Ladies* Sweeting, according to Mr. Downing, originated in the 
vicinity of Newburg, N. Y., and for a long time previous to his account 
of it in the Fruits and Fi-uit Trees of America^ had only a local reputa- 
tion, — confined to the banks of the Hudson. Tlie trees were first dis- 
seminated from the nurseries of Messrs. Downing, upwards of a dozen 
years ago, but owing to their moderate growth it is only within a year 
or two that they have come into bearing beyond their native locality ; 
consequently the finiit is yet too sparingly produced to find its way into 
the markets. 

It has been supposed by some cultivators that it would not succeed 
so well in our New England climate as in its native locality on the 
Hudson ; but that, like the Newtown Pippin and some other sorts, it 
would require a more genial climate and warmer soil. A short expe- 
rience, however, proves that it flourishes as well as the Baldwin. In 
the garden of the late Capt. Lovett of Beverly, who was one of the first 
to introduce it here, finer specimens have been raised than we have ever 
seen elsewhere, and our beautiful drawing is made from fruits received 
from his collection in 1854. We can safely commend it as suited to 
our New England oi'chards. 

The tree is a slow grower, making slender annual growths, and an 
open roundish head. It is late in coming into bearing, but ultimately 
produces abundant crops. 
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LADIES' SWEETING APPLE. 

Tree. — Moderately vigorous, upright, branching off at an open angle, 
making a roundish head ; annual growth short, downy at the ends. 

Wood. — Reddish chestnut, slender, and short-jointed; old wood, 
brownish chestnut ; buds, small, short, flattened, erect : Flower-buds, 
small, woolly. 

Leaves. — Small, ovate, broad at the base, narrowing to the point, 
thick, deep green, prominently and coarsely veined, downy beneath, 
sharply and deeply serrated, and sUghtly recurved on the midrib ; pe- 
tioles, short, about half an inch long, stout, downy. 

Flowers. — Small ; petals round, concave, of^ a rather dingy shade of 
white ; clusters, small. 

Fruit.— Large, about three and a half inches broad, and three 
inches deep : Form, roundish, regular, very slightly ribbed, and nar- 
rowing very little to the crown : Skin, fair, smooth, with a greenish yel- 
low ground, broadly covered with light red, and rather faintly striped 
with crimson, deepest on the sunny side, and dotted with numerous 
yellowish specks : Stem, short, less than half an inch long, stout, and 
rather deeply inserted in a medium-sized, funnel-shaped cavity : Eye, 
rather large, open, and little sunk in a small ribbed basin ; segments of 
the calyx, woolly : Flesh, greenish white, fine, crisp and very tender: 
Juice, abundant, sweet, rich, and finely flavored : Core, large, open : 
Seeds, large, very long, and sharply pointed. 




Ripe in Januai-y, and keeps well into April and May. 
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THE BEUaHE BEAUMOBT PEAR. 
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THE BEURRE' BEAUMONT PEAR. 

Beubre^ Beaumont. Kenrick s American Orchardist. 

The Beurre Beaumont is a most excellent 
pear, and well deserves more attention than it 
has hitherto received. In its general character it 
approaches the Andrews, and, if it resembled it 
in form, might be readily mistaken for that vari- 
ety. Its flesh has the same buttery texture, and 
its juice much of its rich spicy aroma. But, be- 
yond this, there is no similarity in the two ; for, 
while the Andrews is a somewhat pyramidal-shaped 
fruit, the Beaumont is a roundish one, and could 
never be mistaken for it. It matures at the same 
season, keeps about the same length of time, and will not suffer by a 
comparison with that old, highly esteemed, and truly luscious but too 
much neglected pear. 

The Beurrfe Beaumont was introduced into our collections fifteen or 
twenty years ago, and first fruited at Salem, firom whence we had fine 
specimens, which we described and figured in the Magazine of Hortictd" 
turcj (vol. xi. p. 831.) It has since been much disseminated under this 
name, but whether it is its legitimate one or not we are unable to deter- 
mine. Two other pears, received by us from France as the Beurre Le 
Fevre and Beurre Montefortaine, have proved synonymous with the 
Beurr6 Beaumont ; but in the present confusion of names, and in the 
absence of accurate descriptions, it is difficult to decide whiqh should 
have priority. The Beurr6 Le Fevre is a very old pear, raised in 1804; 
yet it appears to be wholly unknown to English pomologists, and is only 
briefly described by a few French authors. With such information, 
therefore, as we have been able to find in regard to it, we have thought 
it best to adhere to the familiar name of Beurr6 Beaumont, under which 
it has been widely disseminated, and under which it will be everywhere 
recognized. 

The tree is a rather irregular grower, with diverging and often 
drooping branches, and is somewhat difficult to train into a good pyra- 
mid. It thrives exceedingly well on the quince, and may be set down 
as one of the sorts which may be generally cultivated on that stock 
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BKURBE' BEAUMONT FEAR. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, irregular and somewhat straggling in 
habit, mth diverging or nearly horizontal branches; annual growth 
rather slender, curved. 

Wood. — ^Brownish olive, sparsely dotted with grayish specks, rather 
slender and short-jointed ; old wood, grayish olive ; buds, medium size, 
ovate, sharply pointed, very diverging, with small shoulders : Flower- 
buds, medium size, ovate, obtuse, light brown, with gray scales. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, narrow ovate, broadest near the base, taper- 
ing to the point, deep green, wavy, and sUghtly and sharply serrated ; 
petioles, about two inches long, slender. 

Flowers. — ^Medium size; petals, roundish oval, cupped; clusters, 
compact. 

Fruit. — ^Medium size, about two and a quarter inches long, and two 
and a quarter 'in diameter : Form, roundish obovate, largest in the mid- 
dle, full at the crown, and rounding off to the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, 
yellowish green in the shade, broadly marbled with brownish red in the 
siin, and thickly and regularly covered with dark green specks, assuming 
a ruddy color on the exposed side : Stem, short, about three quarters of 
an inch long, brown, inserted in a very shallow cavity, often contracted 
and swollen on the sides : Eye, medium size, closed, and moderately 
sunk in a round basin ; segments of the calyx, medium length, pointed, 
stiff: Flesh, white, fine, buttery and juicy: Flavor, rich, sweet, per- 
fumed and excellent: Core, medium size : Seeds, large, dark brown. 




Ripe the middle of September, and keeps three or four weeks. 
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THE ADAMS PEAR. 

Adams. Magazine of Harliculturey vol. xx. 1854. 

The Adams is one of the recent additions to our 
increasing list of American pears, and may jnsUy claim 
a prominent place among our best varieties. It ripens 
at an opportune season, just as the Bartlett is past its 
prime, and well supplies the place of that popular 
variety, resembling it much in appearance, — surpassing 
it in beauty, — ^rivalling it in productiveness, — and ex- 
celling it in quality. If it equalled it in size, — ^a quality 
deemed so essential by many, — ^it would undoubtedly 
be considered the greatest of recent acquisitions. 
The Adams is a Massachusetts pear, and was raised in Waltham by 
Dr. H. Adams, a zealous amateur of that place. Through his kindness 
we were early supphed with the scions, and, after fruiting it in our col- 
lection, we gave a full account of it in the Magazine of Horticulture^ 
accompanied with a brief history of its origin by Dr. Adams, in which 
he states that '' it was produced in his garden, and was grown from a 
fruit of the Seckel which stood near a Bartlett. The seed was planted 
in the autumn of 1836, and first bore fruit in 1848. It is a vigorous 
tree, and an abundant and constant bearer, never having failed to per- 
fect a crop since it began to bear." We named it the Adams in honor 
of its originator. 

It is undoubtedly the result of an accidental cross of the Seckel with 
the Bartlett ; for the tree, in its growth and habit, resembles the Seckel, 
while the leaves and fruit resemble the Bartlett. The fruit also, in a 
degree, seems to combine the characteristics of the two ; being more 
brisk and sprightly than the Bartlett, with something of the flavor of 
the Seckel. We have fruited it now for four or five years, and do not 
hesitate to pronounce it one of our best pears. 

The tree is a vigorous grower, with an upright and nearly erect habit, 
making a rather compact and fine pyramidal head, even without the aid 
of the pruning-knife, somewhat resembling the Seckel. It does not 
appear to thrive very well upon the quince. It comes into bearing 
rather early. 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, upright, erect, and very symmetrical in habit, 
forming its branches regularly and at a rather acute angle; annual 
growth moderately stout, straight, and of medium length. 



ADAMS PEAB. 

Wood. — Dark reddish brown, thickly dotted with large, round, grayish 
specks, rather stout and short-jointed ; old wood, grayish brown ; buds, 
medium size, broad, short, cuWed inwards at the point, nearly erect, 
with prominent shoulders : Flower-buds, medium size, obtuse. 

Leaves. — ^Medium size, ovate, broadest about the middle, tapering 
to each end, recurved on the midrib, folded inwards on the sides, thick, 
dark green, deeply and sharply serrated ; petioles, medium length, about 
one and a half inches long, moderately stout. 

Flowebs. — Small ; petals small, ovate ; clusters, compact. 

Fbuit. — ^Large, about three inches long, and two and a half in diam- 
eter: Form, pyramidal, full at the crown, contracted sUghtly in the 
middle, obtuse at the stem, with an uneven surface, something like the 
Bartlett : Skin, fair, smooth, deep yellow, tinged with red on the sunny 
side, dotted all over with russet specks, and slightly russeted at the base 
of the stem : Stem, short, about half an inch long, stout, wrinkled, 
fleshy at the base, and obliquely inserted without any cavity: Eye, 
small, closed, and set even with the crown, surrounded with a few small 
uneven ribs ; segments of the calyx, short : Flesh, white, fine, melting 
and very juicy : Flavor, rich, brisk, vinous, perfumed and excellent : 
Core, small : Seeds, medium size, brown. 




Bipe in September, and keeps into the middle of October. 
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THE DOWNER CHERRY. 

Downer. Kenrick s American Orchardist. 

Downkr's Late, Ihdti and IhiU Trees ofJhmtrica. 
Downer's Late Red, Tran&, Man. Hort, Sbc, vol. 1. 
Downer's Native Mazzard, JV*. JB. Foarmer^ vol. 8. 

Previous to 1830, all the good cherries in cultivation ai-ound Boston, 
or we might say in the country, with two or three exceptions, were 
foreign varieties, introduced from Europe, — the Black Tart^an, May 
Duke, and Black Heart being the most prominent. The American 
cherries were the Sparhawk s Honey and the Downer, the former at that 
time confined to a few collections, and the latter, principally or entirely 
to the garden of the originator. There may have been other native 
seedlings, and undoubtedly there were some of tolerable merit, but these 
were the only two which attracted the attention of the earlier pomolo- 
gists. Indeed, at that time it was hardly supposed that a native variety 
could be equal to the imported sorts, and hence, if they existed, their 
good qualities were overlooked. It was so with the Downer, which was then 
designated as a mazzard, even by Mr. Downer, by whom it was raised. 

But the time had come when attention was directed to our own 
native fruits. Through the exertions of General Dearborn, B. Manning, 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which had then just organ- 
ized, and especially througl^ the labors of Mr. Downer, they began to 
attract the notice of cultivators, and receive the credit to which their 
great merits entitled them. They were then first brought prominently 
before the public at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and were described and figured in the New England Farmer. 
The Andrews, Dix, Lewis, and Cushing pears, though raised many years 
previous, were then first disseminated amopg cultivators. It was thus 
shown conclusively from the best of evidence, — ^the fruits themselves, — 
that they were equally as meritorious as the best foreign productions. 

The cherry seems to have been more neglected than other fruits ; 
for, while we could enumerate many native apples, pears, and plums, 
there were only two or three cherries. Mr. Manning, whose discerning « 
eye early discovered the excellent qualities of our native fruits, and saw 
in the Downer cherry the germ of what properly directed eflForts would 
achieve, began the growth of seedlings, and, in a few years, succeeded 
in producing some very fine kinds. Dr. Kirtiand, of Rockport, Ohio, 
also became very early interested in the improvement of this firuit, and 
his labors have undoubtedly added more to our stock of fine varieties 
than those of all other cultivators combined. He has raised upwards of 
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DOWNER CHERRy. 

thirty seedlings^ several of which have no superior, and bat few equals. 
Other pomologists have, later, turned their attention to the cheny, and 
we may now safely challenge the old world to produce a dozen as fine 
varieties as the new. 

The Downer originated in the garden of the late Samuel Downer, of 
Dorchester, Mass., and the original tree is still standing, a specimen of 
vigorous old age, in the* garden of his son. It was raised nearly fifty 
years ago, and has never, we beheve, failed to produce a larger or smaller 
crop since it began to bear, though the tree has been cleared of its 
young wood, time and time again, so popular has been^this variety, and 
so Uberally were the scions distributed by the owner. 

It was about the year 1830, that Mr. Downer first published a notice 
of this cherry, which he called his Native Mazzard. In the account 
which he then gave of it, he stated that it was '^ a constant and great 
bearer, and has not failed to yield abundantly each season for the last 
ten years ; tree does not run up Uke the mazzard, but is formed more 
like the May Duke ; ripens late, same time as common mazzard ; on 
this account it is more valuable: stands high with the marketman, 
and commands a good price. I planted the ston^ of the above men- 
tioned tree twenty-two years ago. It has never been moved from the 
place where it originally sprung up." 

Tree. — ^Vigorous, upright, Uttle spreading, vdth the branches diverg- 
ing at a broad angle ; annual shoots rather short, but moderately stout. 

WboD.-^Clear light brown, slightly covered with a thin, grayish 
epidermis, short-jointed, stout; old wood, pale brown; buds, medium 
size, ovate, diverging, with small shoulders. 

"Leaves. — Medium size, oblong ovate, rather narrow, about four 
inches long and two inches wide, broadest in the middle, tapering to 
each end, sharply pointed, deep green, unequally and doubly serrated ; 
petioles, medium length, more than an inch long, mth two ovate, dark 
red glands near the base of the leaf. 

Flowers. — SmaU ; petals roundish, cupped ; style and stamens about 
equal length. 

Fruit. — Medium size, about seven eighths of an inch broad, and 
three quarters of an inch long : Form, roundish heart-shaped : Skin, 
clear light red, of a semi-transparent appearance, and beautifully mottled 
with amber in the shade : Stiem, medium length, about one and a half 
inches long, rather slender, and inserted in a small shallow cavity: 
Flesh, dark amber colored, very tender and melting : Juice, plentiful, 
brisk, sweet, deUcious, and high flavored : Stone, roundish oval. 

Ripe from the first to the middle of July. 
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MINISTER APPLE. 




MiNiSTEB. Manning's Booh of Fruits. 

The Minister apple is far less extensively culti- 
vated than its merits deserve. In Essex County, 
Massachusetts, where it originated, it is considerably 
disseminated, and is esteemed, by all who know it, 
as one of the very best winter apples ; not certainly 
as the latest keeper, but in the tenderness of its 
flesh, in the abundance of its sprightly juice, and 
the delicacy of its flavor, unsurpassed in the months 
of December and January, when it is in its greatest 
perfection. It is also very prepossessing in its 
appearance, as well as distinct in its form, having a deUcate pale yellow 
and waxy-looking skin, beautifully and most distinctly striped with pale 
crimson ; while its oblong conical form, similar to the Bellflower, and 
very peculiar formation about the stem, render it one of the most dis- 
tinct as well as one of the most easily recognized of all apples. 

The Minister originated on the farm of the late David Saunders, 
of Ipswich village, near Rowley, Mass., but at what period we have 
been unable to ascertain. It was first brought to notice by the late 
Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, who purchased the first fruit that was 
brought to market, and from this circumstance it was called the Minis- 
ter apple. It soon came under the notice of the late R. Manning, of 
Salem, who was always collecting whatever appeared new and promising, 
for his pomological garden, and through his exertions it was introduced 
to the notice of cultivators generally. Subsequently, the late Capt. 
Lovett, of Beverly, added it to his collection, which embraced all the 
finest apples ; he considered it a most valuable variety, and, for many 
successive years, exhibited superior specimens before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

We have remarked that it is not so extensively cultivated as many 
other apples, being confined chiefly to Massachusetts. Among all the 
varieties brought before the Ohio Pomolo^cal Convention at its seven 
sessions up to 1856, we do not find even its name mentioned, showing 
how little it is disseminated in the West. It has never yet found its 
way to the Boston market in any quantity. Possessed of so many good 
qualities this may appear surprising, and it shows how slowly even our 
best fruits acquire a general reputation, or become extensively known. 
The Minister is a fair growing tree, upright in habit, rather slender 
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MINISTER APPLE. 

while young, but forming, at mature age, a good round head. It comes 
into bearing moderately early, and produces abundant crops. 

Tbee. — ^Moderately vigorous, upright in its growth, forming its 
branches at an acute angle, with rather slender annual shoots; old 
trees making a good head. 

Wood. — Dark reddish chestnut, dotted with numerous grayish 
specks, rather slender and short-jointed; buds, small, ovate, short, 
flattened, with prominent shoulders; old wood, grayish chestnut: 
Flower-buds, medium size. 

Leaves. — Medium size, ovate, narrowing to each end, sharply pointed, 
thick, bright green above, pale and slightly downy beneath, recur^'ed on 
the midrib, little folded inwards, wavy, and rather deeply and sharply 
serrated ; petioles medium length, about one inch long, moderately stout 

Flowebs. — Large, nearly white; petals, oyate,cupped; clusters, large. 

Fbuit. — ^Large, about two and a half inches broad, and two and 
three quarters deep : Form, oblong conical, similar to the Bellflower, 
ribbed at the base, which is flattened, and tapering to the crown, which 
is small, and also somewhat ribbed : Skin, fair, smooth, pale greenish 
yeUow, very distinctly and irregularly striped with bright red : Stem, 
rather short, about half an inch in length, slender, and inserted in a 
small, irregular and shallow cavity : Eye, small, closed) and Uttle sunk 
in a small, furrowed basin; segments of the calyx, short, twisted: 
Flesh, yellowish white, fine, crisp, and very tender : Juice, plentiful, 
rich, subacid, brisk, and high-flavored : Core, rather large, and partially 
open : Seeds, small, obovate, plump. 




Ripe in December, and keeps till February. 
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